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pee in common with the inhabitants of Europe the de- 
solations of war, and trembling at the frightful progress of 
anarchy: and confusion, Mr. Weld was induced to cross the 
Atlantic, for the purpose of examining into the truth of the 
various accounts which have been given of the flourishing con-. 
. dition of the United States of America; and he was solicitous 
to ascertain how far,. in case of future emergency, any part of. 
the vast territories of the western continent might be regarded 
as a desirable place of abode. With such a view, he visited 
the States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
New Jersey, New York, and the two Canadas; and the re- 
sult of his observations and inquiries he has now communi- 
cated to the public, with the humble hope.that this his first 
production ‘ may meet with a generous indulgence.’ 

Mr. Weld does not, by any means, encourage a spirit of 
emigration. If he crossed the Atlantic prepossessed in favour 
of the people and the country which he was about to visit, he 
has returned with sentiments of a very different nature; and 
few indeed have been the instances, in which men accustomed 
to the thousand, nameless comforts of an European life, would 
feel themselves happy in the wilds and deserts of America. 

Of the style in which these travels’ are written, and of the 
nature of Mr. W.’s remarks and observations, an opinion may 
be formed from the extracts which we shall now offer to the 
perusal of our readers. | a , 

In his account of Philadelphia, Mr. Weld takes particular no- 
tice of the gaol, and of the laws of Pennsylvania with respect to 
the punishment of crimes: : 


‘ The gaol is a spacious peat 2 of common stone, one hundred 
feet in front. It is, fitted up with solitary cells, on the new plan, 
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2 Weld’s Travels through Americas 


and the apartments are all arched, to prevent the communication of 
fire. Behind the building are extensive yards, which are secured by 
lofty walls. This gaol is better regulated, perhaps, than any other 
on’ the face of the globe.” By the new penal laws of Pennsylvania, 


lately enacted, no crime is punishable with death, excepting murder 


of the first degree, by which is meant, murder that is perpetrated by 
wilful premeditated intention, or in attempts to commit rape, rob- 
bery, or the like. Every other offence, according to its enormity, 
is punished by solitary imprisonment of a determined duration. Ob- 
jections may be made to this mode of punishment, as not being suffi- 
ciently severe on the individual to atone for an atrocious crime; nor 
capable, because not infli€ted in public, of deterring evil-minded per- 
sons in the community from the commission of offences which incur 
the rigour of the law; but on a close examination, it will be found to 
be very severe ; and as far as an opinion can be formed from the trial 
that has been hitherto made by the state of Pennsylvania, it seems 
better calculated to restrain the excesses of the people than any other. 
If any public punishment could strike terror into the lawless part of 
the multitude; it is as likely that the infliction of death would do it 
as any whatsoever ; but death is divested of many of his terrors, after 
being often presented to our view; 6o that we find in countries, for 
instance in England, where it occurs often as punishment, the salu- 
tary effects that might be expected from it are in a great measure lost. 
The unfortunate wretch, who is doomed to forfeit his life in expiation 
of the crimes he has committed, in numberless instances, looks for- 
ward with apparent unconcern to the moment in which he is to be 
launched into eternity ; his companions around him only condole with 
him, because his career of iniquity has so suddenly been impeded by 
the course of justice : or, if he is not too much hardened in the paths 
of vice, but falls a prey to remorse, and sees all the horrors of his im- 
pending fate, they endeavour to rally his broken spirits by the con- 
soling remembrance, that the pangs he has to endure are but the 
pangs of a moment, which they illustrate by the speedy exit of one 
whose death he was perhaps himself witness to but a few weeks be- 
fore. A month does not pass over in England without repeated exe- 
eutions ; and there is scarcely a vagabond to be met with in the 
country, who has not seen a fellow creature suspended from the gal- 
lows. We all know what little good effect such spectacles produce. 
But immured in darkness and solitude, the prisoner suffers pangs 
worse than death a hundred times in a day: he is left to his own 
bitter reflectior’s; there is no one thing to divert his attention, and 
he endeavours in vain to escape from the horrors which continually 
haunt his imagination. In such a situation the most hardened offender 
is soon reduced to a state of repentance. 

‘ But punishment by imprisonment, according to the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, 1s imposed, not only as an expiation of past offences, and an 
example to the guilty part of society, but for another purpose, re- 
yrarded by few penal codes in the world, the reform of the criminal. 

he regulations of the gaol are calculated to promote this effect as 
jsodn as possible; ‘so that the building, indeed, deserves the name of a 
penitentiary house more than that of a gaol. As soon as a criminal 
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Weld’s Travels through America. 3 


is committed to the prison he is made to wash ; his hair is shorn, and 
if not-decently clothed, he is furnished with clean apparel ; then he 
is thrown into a solitary cell, about nine feet long and four wide, where 
he remains debarred from the _ of every living being excepting his 


gaoler, whose duty it isto attend to the bare necessities of his nature; 
but who is forbidden, on any account, to speak to him without there is 
absolute occasion. If a prisoner is at all refractory, or if the offence 
for which he is imprisoned is of a very atrocious nature, he is then 
confined in a cell secluded even from the light of heaven. This is 
the worst that can be inflicted upon him. 

‘ The gaol is inspected twice every week by twelve persons appomt- 
ed for that purpose, who are chosen annually from amongst the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. Nor is it a difficult matter to procure these 
men, who readily and voluntarily take it upon them to go through the 
troublesome functions of the office without any fee or emolument 
whatever. They divide themselves into committees; each of these 
takes it in turn, for a stated period, to visit every part of the prison; 
and a report is made to the inspectors at large, who mect together at 
times regularly appointed. From the report of the committee an 
opinion is formed by the inspectors, who, with the consent of the 
judges, regulate the treatment of each individual prisoner during his 
confinement. This is varied according to his crime, and according to 
his subsequent repentance. Solitary confinement in a dark cell is 
looked upon as the severest usage; next, solitary confinement in a 
cell with the admission of light ; next, confinement in a cell where 
the prisoner is allowed to do some sort of work; lastly, labour in 
company with others. The prisoners are obliged to bathe twice 
every week, proper conveniences for that purpose being provided 
within the walls of the prison, and also to change their linen, with 
which they are regularly provided. Those in solitary confinement 
are kept upon bread and water; but those who la*our are allowed 
broth, porridge, puddings, and the like: meat is dispensed only in 
small quantities, twice in the week. Their drink is water; on no 
pretence is any other beverage suffered to be bronght into the prison. 
This diet is found, by experience, to afford the prisoners strength 
sufficient to perform the labour that is imposed upon them; whereag 
a more generous one would only serve to render their minds less 
humble and submissive. . Those who labour, are employed in the 
particular trade to which they. have been accustomed, provided it can 
be carried on in the prison ; if not acquainted with any, something is 
soon found that they can do. One room is fet apart for shoemakers, 
another for taylors, a third for carpenters, and so on; and in the | 
yards are stone-cutters, smiths, nailers, &c. &c 

‘ Excepting the cells, which aré at a remote part of the building; 
the prison has the appearance of a large manufactory. Good order and 
decency prevail throughout, and the eye of a spectator is never assailed 
by the sight of such ghastly and squalid figures as are continually to 
be met with in out prisons; so far, also, is a visitor from being in- 
sulted, that he is scarcely noticed as He passes through the different 
wards. The prisoners are forbidden to speak to each other without. 
there is necessity ; they are also forbidden to langh and to sing, orto 
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make the smallest disturbance. An overseer attends continually te 
see that every one performs his work diligently ; and in case of the 
smallest resistance to any of the regulations, the offender is immedi- 
ately cast into a solitary cell, to subsist on bread and water till he 
returns to a proper sense of his behaviour ; but the dread all those 


have of this treatment, who have once experienced it, is such, that it. 


i8 seldom found necessary to repeat it. The women are kept totally 
apart from the men, and are employed in a manner suitable to their 
sex. The labourers all eat together in one large apartment; and 
regularly, every Sunday, there is divine service, at which all attend. 
it is the duty of the chaplain to converse at times with the prisoners, 
and endéavour to reform their minds and principles, The inspectors, 
when they visit the prison, also do the same ; so that when a prisoner 
is liberated, he goes out, as it were, a new man; he has been habi- 
tuated to employment, and has received good instructions. The 
greatest care is also taken to find him employment the moment he 
quits the place of his confinement. According to the regulations, 
no person is allowed to visit the prison without permission of the in- 


specters. ‘The greatest care is also taken to preserve the health 


of the prisoners, and for those who are sick there are proper 
apartments and good advice provided. The longest period of con- 
finement is for a rape, which is not to be less than ten years, but 
not to exceed twenty-one. For high treason, the length of confine- 
ment is not to be less than six nor more than twelve years. ‘here 
are prisons in every county throughout Pennsylvania, but none as yet 
are established on the same plan as that which has been described. 
Criminals are frequently sent from other parts of the state to receive 
punishment in the prison of Philadelphia. 

* So well is this gaol conducted, that instead of being an expense, 
it new annually salieas a considerable revenue to the state.’ 


The city of Washington, or the Foederal city, planned in 
1792, is designed to be the metropolis of the United States ; 
and the congress is to assemble there, for the first time, in the 
year 1800. Inthe opinion of our traveller, the many local 
advantages of this city will render it, at a future period, the 
grand emporium of the West; and a rival in magnitude and 
splendour to the cities of the old world. 


‘ The city is laid out on a neck of land between the forks formed 
by the eastern and western or main branch of Patowmac River. This 
neck of land, together with an adjacent territory, which is in the 
whole ten miles square, was ceded to congress by the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia. The ground on which the city immediately 
stands was the property of private individuals, whe readily relinquished 
their claim to one half of it in favour of congress, Conscious that the 
value of what was left to them would increase, and amply compensate 
them for their loss. The profits arising from the sale of that part 
which has thus been ceded to, congress will be sufficient, it is expeet- 
ed, to pay for the public buildings, for the watering of the city, and 
zlso for paving and lighting ofthe streets. The plan of the aay 
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Weld’s Travels through America. 5. 


drawn by a Frenchman of the name-of L’Enfant, ands eva stale 
well suited to the extent of the country, one thousand two hundred . 
n:iles in length, and one thousand in breadth, of which it is to be 
the metropolis ; for the ground already marked out for it is.no less. 
than fourteen miles in circumference: The streets run north, south, - 
east, and west ; but to prevent that sameness necessarily ensuing from 
the streets all crossing each other at right angles, a number of avenues 
are laid out in different parts of the city, which run transversely; 
and in several places, .where these avenues intersect each other, are to 
be hollow squares. The streets, which cross each other at right» 
angles, are Ba ninety to one hundred feet wide, the avenues one 
hundred and sixty feet. One of these is namediafter each state, and 
a hollow square also allotted to each, as°a suitable place for statues,’ 
columns, &c. which, at a future period, the people of any one of: 
these states. may wish to erect to the memory f poms men that ma 
appear in the country. Ona small eminence, due west of the (capitol, 
ts to be an equestrian statue of General Washington, tt to stu? 
_* The capitol is now building upon the most elevated spot of ground: 
in the city, which happens to be in a very central situation. From thie 
spot there is a complete view of every part of the city, and also of. 
the adjacent country. In the capitol are to be spacigus apartments: 
for the accommodation of congress ; in it also are to be the principal: 
public offices in the executive department of the government, together: 
with the courts.of justice. The plan on which this building is begun 
is grand and extensive; the expense of building it.is estimated at a. 
million of dollars, equal to two hundred and twenty-five thousand: 
pounds sterling. : : > 
‘ The house for the.residence of the president stands north-west of; 
the capitol, at the distance of about.one mile and a half. It is situ; 
ated upon a rising ground not far from the Patowmac, and, commands 
a most beautiful prospect of the river, and of the rich country beyond: 
it. One a, acres, of ground, towards the river, are left adjoine: 
ing to the houee for pleasure grounds. South of this there is to bea 
large park or mall, whichis to run in an easterly direction from the; 
river to the capitol The buildings on either side of this mall are all, 
to be elegant, in their kind; amongst the number it is propesed to 
have houses built at the public expense for the accommodation of the: 
foreign ministers, &c, On:the eastern. branch, a large spot is. laid 
out for the marine hospital and gardens. Various other parts are. ap- 


‘pointed fer churches, theatres, colleges, &c. The ground .ja-ge- 


neral, within the limits of the city, is agreeably undulated ; but none. 
of the risings are so great as to become objects of inconvenience in @ 
town. The soil is chiefly of a yellowish clay mixed with gravel.: 
There are numbers of excellent springs in the city, and water is 
readily had in most places by digging wells. Here are two streams: 
likewise, which run through the city, Reedy Branch and: Tiber 
Creek *. The perpendicular height of the source of the latter; above 
the level of the tide, is two hundred and thirty-six feet. . ) 


* “By 
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‘ * Upon the granting possession of- waste lands to any persons 
commonly called the /ocation of lands, it is usual to give particular 
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6 Weld’s Travels through America. 


¢ By the regulations published, it was settled that all the houses 
should be built of brick or stone ; the walls to be thitty feet high 
and to be built parallel to the line of the street, but either upon it or 


withdrawn from it, as suited the taste of the builder. owever, 
numbers of wooden habitations -have been built ; but the different 
owners have all been cautioned against considering them as perma 
nent. They are to be allowed for a certain term only, and then de- 
stroyed. Three commissioners, who reside on the spot, are appointed 
by the president, with a salary, for the purpose of superintending the 
public and other buildings, and regulating every ting pertaining 
to the city. 
* The only public buildings carrying on as yet, are the president’s 
house, the capitol, and a large hotel. The president’s house, which 
is ncarly completed on the outside, is two stories high, and built of 
free'stone. ‘The principal room im it is of anoval form. This is un- 
doubtedly the handsomest building in the country, and the architec- 
ture of it is much extolled by the people, who have never seen any 
thing superior ; but it will not bear a critical examination. Many 
persons’ find fault with it, as being too large and too splendid for the 
residence of any one person in a republican country ; and certainly it 
1s @ ridiculous habitation for a man who receives a salary that amounts 
to no more than 5,6251. sterling per annum, and in a country where 
the expences of living are far greater than they are even in London. 


«The hotel is a large building of brick, ornamented with stone ; it 


stands between the president’s house and the capitol. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1796, when I last saw it, it was roofed in, and every 


exertion making to have it finished with the utmost expedition. It 


is any thing but beautiful. The capitol, at the same period, was 
raised only a very little way above the foundation. 

» ©The stone, which the president’s house is built with, and such 
as ‘will be used for all the public buildings, is very similar in appear- 
ance to that found at Portland in England ; but I was informed, by 
one of the sculptors, who:had frequently worked the Portland stone 
in England, that it is of a much superior quality, as it will bear to be 
cut as fine as marble, and is not liable to be injured by rain or frost. 
Qn the banks of the Patowmac they have inexhaustible quarries of 
this stone ; good specimens of common marble have also been found ; 
and there is in various parts of the river abundance of excellent slate, 
paving stone, and lime-stone. Good coal may also be had. 

« The private houses are all p!ain buildings ; most of them have 
been: built on speculation, and still remain empty. The greatest 
number, at any one plaee, is at Green Leafs Point, on the main river, 
just above the entrance of the eastern branch. ‘This spot has been 





names to different spots, and also to the creeks and rivers. On the 

original location of the ground now allotted for the seat of the federal 

city, this creck received the name of Tiber Creek, and the identical 

spot of ground on which the capitol now stands was called Rome. 

This anecdote is related by many as a certain prognostic of the fu- 

sie magnificence of this city, which is to be, as it were, a second 
ome.’ 
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Weld’s Travels through America. 7 


looked upon by many as the miost convenient one for trade; biit 
others prefer the shore of the eastern branch, on account of the su-; 
petiority of the harbour, and the great depth of the water near the: 
shore. There are several other favourite situations, the choice of any, 
one of which is a mere matter of speculation at present. Some build 


near the capitol, as the most convenient place for the residence of, 


members of congress, some, near the president’s house; others again. 
prefer the west end of the city, in the neighbourhood of George 
Town, thinking that as trade is algeady established in that place, it 
must be from thence that it will extend into the city. Were the. 
houses that have been built situated in one.place all together, they 
would make a very respectable appearance, but scattered about as 
they are, a spectator can scarcely perceive any thing like a town. 
Excepting the streets. and avenues, and a ¢mall part of the ground ad-. 
joining the public buildings, the whole place is covered with trees. 
‘To be under the necessity of going through a deep wood for one or 
two miles, perhaps, in order to see a next door neighbour, and in the: 
same city, 1s a curious, and, I believe, a novel-circumstance. The: 
number of inhabitants in the city, in the spring of 1796, amounted: 
to about five thousand, including artificers, who formed by far the. 
largest part of that number. Numbers of strangers dre continually 
passing and repassing through a place which affords such an extensive 
field for speculation.’ 


Mr. Weld was at Philadelphia on the anniversary of the birth- 
day of General Washington ; on which occasion, all persons of 
consequence went to pay their respects ta this truly great man. 


¢ On this day General Washington terminated his. sixty-fourth 
year; but though not an niiivenithy man, he seemed considerably 
older. ‘The innumerable vexations he has met with in his different 
public capacities have very sensibly impaired the vigour of his consti. 
tution, and given him:an aged appearance. There is a very material 
difference, however, in-his looks when seen in private and when-he 
appears in public full drest ; in the latter case the hand of art makes 
up for the ravages of time, and he seems many years younger. 

‘ Few persons find themselves for the first time in the presence of 
General Washington, a.man so renowned in the present day forshis 
wisdom and moderation, and whose name will be transmitted . with 
such honour to posterity, without bemg impressed with a certain de- 
gree of veneration and awe; nor do these emotions subside op, a 
closer acquaintance ; on the contrary, his person and deportment are 
such as rather tend to augment them. There is something very at- 
stere in his countenance, and in his manners he is uncommonly re- 
served. I have heard some officers, that served immediately under 
his command during the American war, say, that they never saw him 
smile during all the time that they were with him. No man has ever 
yet been connected with him by the reciprocal and unconstrained ties 
of friendship ; and but a few can boast even of having been on an easy 
aid familiar footing with him. 

‘ The height of his person is about five feet cleven ; his chest is 
full; and his limbs, though rather slender, well shaped and a 
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8 Weld’s Travels through America. 
His head is small, in which = he resembles the make of a great 


number of his:countrymen.' His eyes are of a light grey colour ; 
and, in proportion to the length of his face, his nose is long. Mr. 
Stewart,’ the eminent portrait painter, told me, that there are fea- 
tures in his face totally different from what he ever observed in that 
ofany other human being ; the sockets for the eyes, for instance, are 
larger than what he ever met with before, and the upper part of the 
nose broader. All his features, he observed, were indicative of the 
strongest and most ungovernable passions, and had he been born in 


the forests, it was his‘opinion that he would have been the fiercest 


man ‘amongst the savage tribes. In this Mr. Stewart has given a 
proof of his great discernment and intimate knowledge of the human 
countenance ; for although General Washington has been extolled 
for his great moderation and calmness, during the very. trying situa- 
ations in which he has so often been’placed, yet those who: have been 
acquainted with him the longest and most intimately say, that he is 
by tiature a man of a fierce and irritable disposition, but that, like 
Socrates, his judgment and great self-command have always made -him 
appear a man of a different cast in the eyes of the world. He speaks 
with great diffidence, and sometimes hesitates fora word; but it is 
always to find one particularly wel! adapted to his meaning. His 
language is manly and: expressive. At levee, his discourse with 
strangers turns principally upon the subject of America; and if they 
have been through any remarkable places, his conversation is free and 
particularly interesting, as he is intimately acquainted with every part 


of the country. He is much more open and free in his behaviour at 


levee than in private, and in the company of ladies still more so than’ 
when solely with men. : Vy 
¢ General Washington gives no public dinners or other entertain« 
ments, except to those who are in diplomatic capacities,'and to a-few 
families on terms of intimacy with Mrs. Washington.’ . Strangers, 
with whom he wishes to have some conversation about agriculture, or 
any such subject, are sometimes invited to tea... This by many is at-. 
tributed to his saving disposition; but it is more just to ascribe it to 
his prudence and foresight ; for as the salary of the president, as I 
have before observed, is very small, and totally inadequate by itself to 
support an expensive style of life, were he to give numerous and: 
splendid entertainments the same might possibly be expected from 
subsequent presidents, who, if their private fortunes were not consi- 
derable, would be unable to live in the same style, and might be ex- 
posed to many ill-natured observations, from the relinquishment of 
what the people had been accustomed to; it is most likely also that 
General Washington has been. actuated by these motives, because in 
his private capacity at Mount Vernon every stranger meets with a ho- 
spitable reception from him... 
~ € General Washington’s self-moderation is well: known to the world 
already. It is aremarkable circumstance, which redounds to his eter- 
nal honour, that while president.of the United. States he never ap- 
ointed one of his own relations to any office of trust or emolument, 
although he has several that:are men of abilities, and well qualified to 
fillthe most important stations in the government.’ os : 
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Weld’s Travels through Ameriéa, 3 


. The slaves in Virginia-are.about double the number-of free- 
men. Instances seldom occur of their being ill treated. ‘They 
have time allowed them to att@hd to their own concerns, to 
cultivate their gardens, and to nourish and feed their’ poultry. 
Their huts ‘are pn | furnished, they are wéll clothed, 
dieted and lodged, and are free from all care and anxiety ;, still, 
however, let the condition of a slave be made ever so comfort- 
able, as long as he is conscious of being the property-of an-. 
other, as long as he hears those around him talking with rapture 
of the blessings of liberty, it is not to be supposed that he-can feel. 
himself happy. . It is immaterial under what form slavery.may 
present itself to our view ; there is always'ample cause, when 
it appears, for humanity to weep, and to lament that men and 
Christians can live so regardless of the feelings of their fellow-. 
creatures. | : 

_ The changes in the state .cf the atmosphere, in the middle 
and southern states of America, are frequently very great, and 
sudden. In Pennsylvania, on the 14th of March, the author 
observed that Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 65° at noon- 
day, though it had been at 14° but a week before. Inthe 
neighbourhood of the south west mountains, on the roth of: 
May, the thermometer was as low as 46°, yet, four days after- 
ward, it stood at 81°. At the commencement of a storm of 
thunder and lightning, the thermometer stood at 81°: but, 
twenty-three minutes afterward, it fell to 59°, and rose again 
in the course of the evening to 45°. ‘The range of the mer- 
cury in Pennsylvania has, been observed to be from 24° below.o 
to 105° above it. A Summer seldom passes, in which it does: 
not rise to 96%. sot barek 

- « Tn the course of the few days (says Mr. W.) that I have spent in 
Philadelphia during this month, the/thermometer has risen repeatedly 
to 86° and for two or three days it stood at 93°. During these days no 
one stirred out of'doors that was not compelled to do so ; those that 
could make it convenient with their business always walked with um- 
brellas to shade them from the sun ; light white hats were universally 
worn, and the young men appeared dressed in cotton or linen jackets 
and trowsers ; every gleam of sunshine seemed to be considered as bane- 
ful and destructive; the window shutters of each house were closed 
early in the morning, 30 as'to admit no more light than what was 
absolutely necessary for domestic business; many of the houses, in- 
deed, were kept so dark, that on going into them from the street, it 
was impossible at first entrance to perceive who was present. The. 
best houses ia the city are furnished with Venetian blinds, at the: 
outside, to the windows and half doors; which are made to fold to- 
gether like common window shutters. Where they had these they: 
constantly kept them closed, and the windows and doors ‘were leh 
open behind them to admit air. A very different scene was presented’ 
in the city as soon as the sun was sct ; every house was thea thrown 
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16 Weld’s Travels through America. 
open, and the inhabitants all crowded into the streets to take their 


evening walks, and visit their acquaintance.’ It appeared every night: 


asaf some grand spectacle was tobe exhibited, for not a street or 
alley was there but what was in a state of commotion. This varied 
scene usually lasted till about ten o’clock ; at eleven there is no city 
in the world, perhaps, so quiet all the year round ; at that hour you 
may walk over half the town without seeing the face of a human 
being, except the watchmen. Very heavy dews sometiines fall after 


these hot days, as soon as the sun 1s down, and the nights are then 


found very ¢old; at other times there are no dews, and the air remains 
hot all the night through. For days together in Philadelphia, the 
thermometer has been observed never to be lower than 80° during any 
part of the twenty-four hours.’ ; 


The following anecdote will serve to shew how much the 
people in Canada are immmersed in ignorance and superstition : 


‘ On the evening before we reached Quebec, we stopped at the 
village of St. Augustin Calvaire, and after having strolled about for 
some time, returned ‘to the farm-house where we had taken up our 
quarters for the night. ‘The people had cooked some fish, that had 
been just cauglit, while we had been walking about, and every thing 
being ready on our return, we sat down to supper by the light of a 
lamp, which was suspended from the ceiling. ‘The glimmering light, 
however, that it afforded, scarcely enabled us to see what was on the 
table; we complained of it to the man of the house, and the lamp 
was in consequence trimmed; it was replenished with oil; taken 
down and set on the table ; still the light was very bad. “ Sacre 
Diew!’ exclaimed he, ‘‘ but you shall not eat your fish in the dark ;” 
so ‘saying, he stepped aside to a small cupboard, took out a candle, 
and’ having lighted: it, placed it beside us. © All was now going on 
well, when the wife, who had been absent forsa few minutes, sud- 
denly returning, poured forth a volley of the most terrible execrations 
against her poor husband for horn presumed to have acted as he 
had done.. Unable to answer a sing e word, the fellow stood aghast, 


ignorant of what he had done to offend her ; we were. quite at a loss. 


also to know what could have given rise to such a sudden storm ; the 
wife, however, snatching up the candle, and hastily extinguishing it, 
addressed us in a plaintive tone of voice, and explained the whole 
affair. It was the holy candle—* La chandelle benite,”? which her 
giddy husband had set on the table; it had been .consecrated at a 
neighbouring church, and supposing there should be a tempest at 
any time, with thunder and lightning ever so terrible, yet if the 
candle were but kept burning while it lasted, the house, the barn, 
and every thing else belonging to it, were to be secured from all 
danger. If any of the family aREvnes to be sick, the candle was to 


be lighted, and they were mstantly to recover. It had been given to 
her that morning by the priest of the:village, with an assurance that it 
possessed the miraculous power of preserving the family from harm, 
and she was confident that what he told her was true. To have 
contradicted the poor woman would have been useless; for the sake 
of our ears, howsver, we endeavoured to pacify her, and that being 

accom- 
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accomplished, we sat down to supper, and e’en made the most of our 
fish in the dark.’ 


On the subject of emigration, it appears to be the decided 
opinion of the author, that no part of America equals the vici- 
nity of Montreal in Canada, for an English or Irish settler ; 
there he will find himself surrounded by his countrymen ; 


and there he will still see ample room for thousands of addi- 
tional inhabitants. 


[To be continued.] (Fell .....d. 
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Art. II. 4n Outline of the Mineralogy of the Shetland Islands, and of 
the Island of Arran. Illustrated with Copper-Phtes. With an 
Appendix ; conn Cee eetee on Peat, Kelp, and Coal. 
By Robert Jameson, Member of the Royal Medical, and Natural 
History Societies, Edinburgh. 8vo. 7s. in Boards. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1798. 


N ATURAL History comprehends so many useful branches of 
science, and affords such interesting sources of instruction, 
that it has in all ages claimed our highest regatd.. The labours 
of the immortal Linne cleared the path, which led to the accurate. 
discrimination of the products of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, His illustrious countrymen, Cronsted and Bergman,: 
have dore much towards the arrangement and description of the 
mineral kingdom: but the industry and genius. of Werner have 
been ‘successful beyond all his predecessors in mineralogy. 
Mr. Kirwan, by the publication of the second edition of Ris 
book on that subject, has presented to the English reader an. 
accurate and pretty fall’ account of the Wernerian characters,, 
ind has also given the only complete description of mineral pro-, 
ductions which ever appeared in Great Britain, As three. years, 
have scarcely elapsed sinee the publication of Mr. Kirwan’s per~ 
formance, it is not surprizing that few accurate mincralogical 
works have here been effected ;.a matter much to be lament~ 
ed, when we consider the iuhportance of the science, and 
the wide field hitherto unexplored in this country. Scotland 
abounds in rocks and minerals, and therefore well deserves the. 
attention of the geologist and mineralogist. ‘The book now he- 
fore us (which is unquestionably the first regular piece of Scot- 
tish mineralogy) is.a proof of our statement. It opens witha 
short introduction, written in a style of much modesty: bat, 
after having perused the subsequent ‘pages, the reader is ine 
duced to set a higher value on Mr. Jameson’s abilities as a mi- 
neralogist, than he seems to do himself... Indeed, the work 
bears undoubted marks of active and successful research. Mr. 
Jameson is perspicuous in his arrangement, concise in his de- 
scription, and his strictures on many articles of the Huttonian 
system are extremely sensib'c. 
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¥2 Jameson’s Mineralogy of the Shetland Isles. 


The account of the Shetland islands, which forms the first 
part of this Outline, is manifestly less complete than’ the de- 
scription of Arran: yet it relates many interesting mineralo- 
gical facts. - 

The first chapter contains a few observations on the general 
appearance of the country, the westerly elevation of the moun- 


tains, climate, &c. ‘The following remarks give a: striking 
view of these secluded islands: ie 


+ © © On viewing these islands in general, a wonderful scene of rugged, 
bleak, and barren rocks presents itself to our view. No tree or 
shrub is to be seen.to relieve the eye in wandering over these dreary 
scenes. Sometimes, however, a few scanty portions of cultivated 
ground catch the eye of the traveller, exciting emotions of plea- 
sure, and forming a striking contrast to the barren heath-covered 
mountains which skirt them. The western part presents many 

* scenes, as wild and sterile as‘can well be conceived ; grey rocks, rising 
from the midst of marshes or pools, and shores bounded by awful sea- 
beat precipices, do not fail to raise in the mind ideas of desolation and 
danger. The coasts are in general rugged and precipitous ; present- 
ing in many places, scenes truly grand and magnificent ; vast rocks 
of various heights, dreadfully rugged and broken, opposing their 
rude fronts to all the fury of a tempestuous ocean: which has in some 
places formed great detached pillars, in others has excavated grand 
natural arches and caverns, that mock all human magnificence, and 
strike the beholder with that awe and wonder, which must affect 
¢very one on viewing these amazing wrecks of nature.’— 

¢ The. weather is extremely variable, being much incommoded with 
rains and thick fogs; which occasion mai vessels to be wrecked on 
these terrible shores. During the winter there are considerable falls 
of snow, which lies but.a short time, on.account of the vicinity of 
the sea. ‘The frosts, which are seldom severe, and never long, pro- 
duce littl¢ inconvenience ; but were they to continue for any consi- 
derable length of time; it’ would be heaping horror upon horror, and 
would renderasituation already dteary,comfortless. Frequently, during 
the winter, dreadful storms prevail ; particularly from the west ; which 
aye accompanied with thunder and lightning ;' an appearance seldom’ 
observed at that season in other parts of) Britain. »: The aurora borealis 
or what are usually called streamers): illuminate the sky with un- 


common brilliancy, and help greatly to alleviate the gloom of the. 
Jong winter nights.’ , 


The second chapter comprehends the mineralogy of the 
Main-land, which is the largest of the Shetland islands. The 
descriptions here, as in other parts of the volume, are carried on: 
nearly in the journal form; which the author deems best suited 
to the view that he designs to give. Mr. Jameson appears to: 
have tracedthe strata round a considerable partof the island; and 
these he finds to be composed of micaceous shistus, granite, gneiss, 
chlorite-shistus, sand-stone, and lime-stone. By the decom- 
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position of the sandstone and micaceous rocks, great quanti- 
ties of sand are formed, which become very destructive to the 
neighbouring land. ‘Thus, Mr. Jameson remarks : 

‘ Below us we have a direful example of the blowing of loose sand, 
or what is called the sand-flood; for an estate, which belongs to Sin- 
clair of Brue, is now rendered a forlorn waste, although, before this 
calamity, it was one of the most productive parts of the island. I 
could not learn the cause of this disaster, but it was probably owing to 
the tearing up of some of the plants which are known to prevent the 
blowing of sand. ‘Ihis practice cannot be too severely reprobated, 
when it is known that the consequences are so pernicious; thus, in 
many of the western islands, Dr. Walker has observed, that if the 
smallest aperture be made in the sand, the flood instantly commences : 
and we know that in Suffolk, a quantity of sand, which at first co- 
vered only ten acres, has now spread itself, and covers several thou- 
sand. ‘The sowing of plants; which grow in loose sand, is the only 
remedy which can be recommended to stop the baneful progress of 
those floods, and of these several have been recommended; but the 
most efficacious are the Galium luteum, Elymus arenarius, Triticum 
junceum, and Arundo arenaria; this last, the Dutch plant with great 
benefit.’ 


The third chapter is occupied with the mineralogy of the 
islands of Foula, Papa-Stour, &c.; in the course of which, 
many valuable remarks occur: but they do not admit of 
abridgment. 

The fourth chapter contains the mineralogy of the North isles 
of Shetland. The island of Unst, one of che most considerable 
of them, contains serpentine, gneiss, micaceous shistus, ar- 
desia, sandstone, and limestone. In this serpentine, several 
curious fossils occur: ef which Mr. Jameson describes particu- 
larly the following: 1. Lamillar. Actynolite; 2. Labrador 
Horneblende ; 3. ‘l'remolite; 4. Shistose Talc.—In the island 
of Fetlar, where the serpentine again occurs, a species of mi- 
caceous shistus is found, similar to that which was observed by 
Saussure, at Valorzine, in the Alps.—In the island of Yell, 
several veins of granite are to be observed, traversing the mi- 
caceous shistus ; and similar to those which have been described 
by Saussure in his travels, and by Werner in his book on the 
formation of veins. 

The mineralogy of the island of Arran is comprised in six 
chapters, which contain a variety of interesting matter, but so 
closely connected, that we find it difficult to give a view of the 
whole, without entering into a very copious detail. We shall 
therefore rest satisfied with two extracts: one to shew the 
manner in which the author conducts his geological investiga- 
tions; the other as a specimen of his description of particular 


fossils. Previously, however, we may remark that Mr. Jame- 
| ore son 
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son appears, in his account of Arran, to have altered his ar- 
rangement by separating the geological observations and mine- 
ralogical descriptions from each other. We think that this 
mode of treating the subject is extremely proper ; and had the 
celebrated Reuss, and other .German writers, followed this 


method, their works would have been more pleasing and less 
confused. 


¢‘ Guen-Croy. This glen is nearly three miles long, and haifa 
mile broad ; open towards the east, but bounded on the other sides by 
high hills. At the top, or west part of the glen, the hills are highest, 
forming a very romantic groupe of rocks. The north and south 
sides, which are of considerable height, become gradually lower as 
they approach the sea, where they form part of Brodick-bay. The 
bottom of the glen rises gently from the sea, forming a small angle 
with the hills that bound it. Immediately under the peat-moss or 
heather, we discover bowlder stones, which form horizontal beds, 
from three to-thirty feet thick, and in other places they are collected 
together in heaps, being thrown into this form by the force of water. 
These bowlder stones are not of very considerable size, and vary but 
little in that respect at the top or bottom of the glen; which shews 
that the greater part of them have not received their rounded form 
by attrition in the water of the glen, but are derived from a decom- 
posed breccia. They consist of granite, porphyry, scenite, breccia, 
and sandstone, which are all to be observed in the neighbouring hills. 
Through the glen runs Glen-Cloy burn, formed by the springs and 
rains from the hills; it is narrow, but, during violent storms, it over- 
flows a considerable part of th: glen, and has thus laid bare the rocks, 
and shews us in a satisfactory manner the nature of the subjacent 
strata. The bottom of the glen is composed of the common red co- 
loured argillaceous sandstone, and here and there are strata of breccia, 
and both are traversed with veins of basalt, which run in very various 
directions, and are from three to twelve feet in breadth. These veins, 
in their passage through the strata, (to use the Huttonian language, ) 
do not appear to. have occasioned in them any alteration with regard 
to hardness ; on the contrary, we often find a species of semi-indu- 
rated clay interposed between the sandstone and basalt. The hills on 
the north and south sides of the glen are of the same height, and the 
pente of the hills appears to correspond pretty nearly with the eleva- 
tion of the strata. ‘The hills on the south side are formed of sand- 
stone and breccia, which, towards the upper end, form very lofty 
precipices. Many veins of basalt traverse the sandstone; and loose 
nodules of a singular species of black pitchstone lie scattered here and 
there. Onthe north side, near to Brodick Wood, a very consider- 
able vein of green coloured pitchstone, much resembling that at the 
Lamlash road, makes its appearance running through the sandstone. 
In ascending the hills upon this side, after gaining a considerable 
height, the sandstone disappears ; when a <leneiidiens is to be 
observed, and, upon the brow of the hill, where the rains, &c. have 
made a séction of the strata, we observe several curious phenomena. 
In the first place, we remark the great tendency which the porphyry 
has 
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has to assume the columnar form.—The next appearance which claims 
our notice, is the remarkable position of the basaltic veins, which run 
in various directions through the sandstone and porphyry.’— 

‘ The west or upper end of the glen is formed of sandstone, pretty 
much traversed with veins of basalt, which are more or less inclined, 
and of various diameters. Besides this sandstone, we observe loft 
precipices of scenite, which form strata elevated at an angle of about 
30°. This rock is not only very much varied in the nature of its 
constituent parts, brt also in the degree of the intimacy of combina- 
tion, which renders it very difficult to determine its different species. 
It is also penetrated with veins of basalt, but not so much so as the 
sandstone*. It forms the higher part of several of the hills betwixt 
the top of this glen and the Shiskin, and is all along penetrated with 
basaltic’ veins. | | 

‘ It appears, from the description which has been now given, that 
the sandstone forms by far the greatest part of this glen: the next in 
proportion is the porphyry, and lastly the scenite. 

* No subject is more interesting or useful than an examination of 
the relative position of strata and veins: in short, upon this is found- 
ed all our knowledge of geology. It is, however, attended with 
great labour and difficulty, not only on account of the many turnings 
and superposition of strata, &c. but also from the frequent impossibi- 
lity of tracing these strata in such a manner as to convince us of their 
relative position. This last circumstance prevented me from deter- 
mining, with sufficient accuracy, whether the porphyry lay on the 
sandstone, or the sandstone on the porphyry. One fact inclined me 
to suspect that they were both formed at the same time, and that the 
porphyry lies upon the sandstone. It was the remarkable vein of basalt 
rising from the bottom of the glen, through the porphyry, which led 
me to presume that the sandstone and prophyry were formed at the 
same time: the vein appearing to rise through the sandstone, and to 
penetrate the porphyry in the same direction. _We have more cer- 
tainty with regard to the scenite, which appeats to be of an origin 


7* 





¢* Dr. Hutton, in his speculations upon the Theory of the Earth, 
remarks: “ If it be by means of heat and fusion that strata have 
been consolidated, then, in proportion to the degree of consoli- 
dation they have undergone from their original state, they should 
ceteris paribus, abound with more separations in the mass. But 
the conclusion is found consistent with appearances. A stratum 
of sandstone does not abound so much with cutters and veins ag 
a similar stratum of marble, or even a similar stratum of sand. 
stone that is more consolidated; they are in general intersected 
with veins and cutters; and in proportion as strata are deep in their 
perpendicular section, the veins are wide, and placed at greater dis- 
tances.” This does not appear to be consistent with fact :, for it is 
to be observed in Arran that the sandstone contains more veins than. 
the scenite, which last is greatly harder than any sandstone in the 
island; and.we observe that the scenite contains a greater number of 

veins than the granite, although it be softer and lesscompact.” 
| antenor 
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anterior to the sandstone ; as is pretty well shewn from the appearance 
of a breccia that lies on its surface, which had been interposed be- 


tween it and the sandstone, before.the causes which formed the glen 
had carried away the sandstone.’ 


The following description of the Pitchstone, from Brodick 
Wood, illustrates the author’s method of characterizing mine- 
tals. He seems judiciously to have adopted the style of Wer- 
ner and Kirwan. | 


* Pircustone, Brodick Wood. | | 

* Colour.—Dirty green, but the number of distinct concretions give 
it alight hue. 

* Lustre.—Greasy. _ . 7 

« Transparency.—Transmits a very little light at the edges. - 

© Hardness.—Gives a few sparks with ihect 

_ © Fracture.—Uneven, conchoidal, and sometimes splintery, with 
numerous distinct concretions. In the gross is often slaty. 

. © Fusibility—At 75° formed a compact glazed mass, coloured red 
and white At 100° it forms a compact mass, having, however, 
ia some parts the appearance of pumice*. | 

¢ The different species of this genus have been found to differ consi- 
derably in their degree of fusibility, but in none so remarkably as 
the one now described. Mr. Kirwan, who has made the most satis« 
factory experiments upon their fusibility, observed, that the most 
fusible formed an enamel at 130°, but in general were far more re- 
fractory, some refusing to melt at 160%. Widenman also found 
them to differ considerably in this respect. It will be difficult, then, 
to say with confidence, that either of the Arran stones belongs to 
this genus ; at Jeast, if we are to carry the character of fusibility so 
far as Mr. Kirwan has done in the case of the Gemeiner Kiesel 
Schiefer of Werner. — : 

‘ It decomposes,by the action of the weather, in the form of a 
white tegmen; whijgh is often separated into layers.’ It is also fre- 
quently traversed with another species, which has a greater degree of 
lustre, and is more difficultly decomposable by the action of the wea- 
ther. On account of this last circumstance, specimens of this kind, 
when decomposing, present a striped surface of dark gecen and 
white, the dark green being the undecomposed species. Gerhard, 
in his Mineral System, mentions a species of gneiss and granite, that 
contains obsidian, a stone much allied to pitchstone. ‘Tdwnson, in 
his travels through Hungary, remarks, that this gneiss is a species of 
obsidian, with black and white layers, containing also probably a few 
chrystals of adularia, and scales of mica. ‘The stone I have now de- 
scribed appears to be of the same kind, and this is rendered more 
probable from its sometimes containing feltspar.’ 


The Appendix, which includes observations on Peat, Kelp, 
and Coal, is worthy of notice. 


sis % The Abbe. Spallanzani, in his travels through the two Sici- 
lies, remarks, that, pumice cannot be’ formed fiom any kind of 
natural glassy substance; the fact mentioned above, renders this 


somewhat doubtful.’ 
Peat, 
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Prat. Mr. Jameson informs us, from Toffoeusy that peat 
was first made known fo the inhabitants of Orkney and: shee. 
land by a Norwegian called Einar; who, from that ciféom- 
stance, received the name of Torf-Einar. He seems to think 
that peat is a substance peculiar to colder climates; and 
his subsequent observations appear to-sanction hisopinion. ‘We 
refer the reader to pages 152 and 193. ‘The author then enu- 
merates the different undecomposed vegetable matters, which 
have been found in peat’ mosses; and at page 156, we have-an 
account of a substance resembling the mineral tallow of Mr. 
Kirwan, which Mr. Jameson found in peat. Then follows the 
analysis of the peat from Glen-Cloy, in the island of Arram 
This comprehends'an examination of the matter soluble in wd- 
ter and alkali, with a detail of experiments on the acid, of peat. 
This acid Mr. J. imagines to be of the same nature with the su- 
berique; and he thinks that both are compeunds, of, car- 
bon and oxygen, differing-from the catbonic:acid only in the 
proportion ef their constituent parts. He was led-(he,says) to 
form this opinion, as he was able to produce an.acid nearly - 
similar to the suberique, by digesting the nitrous acid on charcoal, 
We cannot detail these experiments: but we are not of ‘opinion 
that Mr. Jameson has by any means proved theedentity of the 
component parts of the carbonic and suberique acids. Our ob- 
jections are founded on two facts—1. the great difficulty of 
freeing charcoal from hydrogen: 2. subcrique;acid, when ex- 
posed to the air, gradually acquires a brown colour; as is-the 
case with vegetable matters when they lose-their hydrogen. _ 
The author next considers the different theories which -have 
been proposed to explain the origin of this substance. He notices 
particularly that of Dr. Anderson and Dr. in’; and he con- 
cludes by stating his own conjecture, that vegetable matter is de- 
prived of a considerable portion of its hydrogen; in which idea 
he coincides with an opinion delivered by Mr. Hatchet in the 
fourth volume of the ‘Transactions of the Linnzan Society. 
Kelp. We are happy to find this important article of High+ 
land industry noticed by Mr, J.; for there can be little doubs 
that much is to be done towards its improvement. We defer 
giving our opinion of the author’s observations and experi- 
ments, until he favours us with a farther detail, which is here’ | 
promised. _ | 
Coal. We have not room even for abridging Mr. Jame- 
son’s remarks on this substance: but we think that they are, 
likely to be useful.to those who may not have an opportunity 
of consulting the different works which treat on thiesubject. 
On the whole, we cannot but congratulate Mr. Jameson 
on the rank among successful mineralogists, and respectable 
Rev. Serr. 1799. C Writers, 
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-writers, which his volume (short as it is) entitles him to held; 
and we look with pleasing expectation for the eu@hese farther 


researches in which he may hereafter indulge. 


= 





Agr. III. 4 Course of Mathematics, composed, and more especially 
_, designed, for the Use of the Gentlemen Cadets in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich. By Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
RR. S..2 Vols. 8vo,. 15s. Boards. Robinsors.. 1798. 


ENCE authorship has ‘become a trade, the love of gain has 
“. operated in the /terary as it has ever operated in the mer- 
cantile world, and books have been produced in proportion to 
the demand: for them. In former times, when the sole incite- 
ment to publish was -the desire of fame, or the-hope of in- 
structing mankind, books appeared in small numbers, and were 
only of certain descriptions ; now, ‘since the motive which im- 
pels to authorship is different, since avarice is ‘more active and 
predominant than ambition, books have been showered on us 
in the largest abundance ; ‘diversified in their character, and 
unlimited in the variety of their subjects. That evils have ‘ac- 
companied this abundance cannot be denied; the fears of 
public censuréand the hopes of public applause have beeri 
weakened by the love of gain ; some of the books which have 
appeared add nothing to truth, many-contain falsehood, and few 
amply repay the toil of perusal. Such evils were indeed to be fore- 
seen for it would be absurd to expect that a building, erected 
according to the circumstances of the moment, or in the view 
of ‘present gain, should have the solidity and perfection of one 
which was destined ’to last through all time. If, however, we 
balance opposite ‘arguments, and compare the good with the 
evil that has resulted from this change of motive, mankind 
will appear perhaps to have gained by it. Our treatises on cer- 
tain subjects may be less ‘profound than they were formerly, 
but they are more numerous; and we may be allowed to hope 
that'there is-‘no’author who will not contribute something to the 
gommon stock” of knowlege. ‘If former works contained a 
greater variety afid tichness of matter, there were few per- 
sons only to whom it-could be imparted ; now we have books 
level. with every capacity, and adapted to diffuse knowlege 
through all ranks. ‘The elaborate refinement and scrupulous 
exactness, which care and long meditation gave to the pro- 
ductions of past times, are now to be hoped from frequency 
of ‘practice atid repetition of trial ; and when the experiments 
are- numerous beyond computatioti, we may allow for many 
failures, 
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~ Tf we.turn from the character of these literary productions 
to the effects of their influence on society, the advantage will 
evidently appear to be with modern times; for, if knowlege 
existed formerly in larger separate masses, it is now without 
doubt more generally diffused; and what moralist will--den: ny 
that knowlege contains the’ germs: of virtue and happiness ! 
If, in the luxury of present times, the temptations aa vice be 
increased, exhortations to goodness are more frequent ; and 
moral deprayity 1 is assailed on every side, and under every form, 
in prose and in poetry, by novels and'by serious essays. In past 
times, men were rarely impelled to the quest of knowlege, 
and never allured; science was difficult -of aceess, and. her 
features were harsh ‘and forbidding, Now she advances to meet 
the student, and strives to captivate by every art; the curiosity 
of the inquisitive is excited, the idie are tempted to useful 
occupation, and the busy resort to her for relaxation... We are 
wandering, however, far from our limits ; “substantial criticism 
must not vanish ¢* jn the fume of delectable speculation,” We 
have been tempted to digress, by observing how sedulously the 
wants of the studious are supplied; and weé.have been led into 
reflections similar to those which we expressed in a former 
article *. ‘The present work is one of those which are pro- 
duced in the abundance of modern times, -to ‘suit the yariety 
of capacity and disposition which is found among: mem: for 
the general objects of intellectual pursuit are not only different, 
but each object is pursued with different means and views ; 
Janguage, poetry, antiquities, mathematics, are the classes into 
which the objects of mental inquiry are distributed : but (to 
take an instance that suits our present purpose) the science of 
mathematics is studied under a difference of views and circum- 
stances; for some students are ambitious .of a variety of 
knowlege, while others only aim at correctness; some -are 
contented with the spiritual and philosophical utility of mathe- 
matical science, others demand a gross and material utility ; 
some seek for truth,—truth naked and abstract,—and some 
‘require that it should be clothed with power, and subservient 


‘ro the purposes of common life, 


Adapted to the dissimilitude of tasteand capacities, books have 
been written,—which are either systematical and coherent, or 
familiar and illustrative; s speculative, or applied to practical 
purposes 5 either exact in their logical. deduction, or copious in 
the variety of their matter. Under what description the pre- 
sent treatise falls, and what-are the recommendations which 
sanction its appearance, will be understood from the author's 
preface : 





* See Rev. July last, p. 301, &c. 
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_ ‘A short and easy Course of the Mathematical Sciences has lon 
been considered,as a desideratum for the use of Students in the dif- 
ferent schools of education: one that should hold a middle rank 
Between the miore voluminous and bulky ‘collections of this kind, 
and the mere abstract and brief common’ place forms of principles 
end memorandums. | NS TaeER 2 

‘>For Jong experience in all Seminaries of Learniogy and. parti- 

eularly in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, has shewn, 
ithat such a work was very much wanted, and would prove..2 great 
and general benefit; as for want of ity recourse has always been 
obliged to be had to a number of other books, of different,anthors, 
selecting a mart rom one and a part from another, as seemed most 
‘suitable to the ‘purpose in hand, and rejecting the other patts: a 

ractice which occasions much expence and trouble, in procuring and 
‘keeping such 2 number of odd volumes, of varrous modes of compo- 
tition ‘and form; besides wanting thé benefit of wniformity and 
-teference, which are found in a regular series of composition. 

_ ©:To remove these tnconventences, the Author of the present work 
thas been induced, from time to time, to compose various parts of 
this Course of Mathematics; which the experience of many years 
use in the Academy has enabled him to adapt and improve to the 
most useful form and quantity, for the benefit of instruction. And, 
to render that benefit more eminent and lasting, the Master General 
of the Ordnanee has been pleased to give it its presént form, by 
ordering it to be enlarged and printed. | 

* As this work‘ has been composed expressly with the intention of 
adapting it to the purposes of aeademical education, it is not de- 


signed to hold out the expectation of new inventions or discoveries: 


but rather to collect and arrange the most useful principles in a con- 


venient practical form, demonstrate them in a plain and concise way, 


and illustrate them with. suitable examples: rejecting whatever seem 
to be matters of meré curiosity ; and retaining only such parts and 
branches, as have a direct tendency and application to some usefut 
purpose in life, especially m the military profession, for which the 
gentlemen educated at this Academy are intended. 

‘ Asa work of such a nature must necessary consist of matters 
which have, in a manner, become common property, and ina great 
measure are contained, in some shape or otlier, in most books of 
this kind, it will not be imputed to the author, as a crime, that he 
has availed himself of the materials of some of the best books og 
these sciences, from whence he may have extracted, or which he 

. + ; . * 
may have imitated; whether they be any of his own former publt- 
cations, or those of other authors. 

‘ Nevertheless it is expected that something new may be found 
in many parts of these volumes, as well mn the matter, as in the ar- 
r agement and manner of demonstration, especially in the goeme- 
trical part of this work. And here the author hopes he will not 
be too severely criticised if, through a desire of rendering this 
branch more easy and simple, he has in some instances deviated a 
little from the tedious and rigid strictness of Euclid, particularly in 
the doctrine of ratios and proportion, which has always been so 


greatly 
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Hutton’s Cotirse of Mathematics. . 
greatly complained of, especially by: young’ tideiity ta ee 


sciences.’ 


The plan of a course of mathematics is not-mew. Ia Eng- 
land, we have treatises which contain most of the branches 
of mathematical science. In France, there are several: two, 
well known, entitled Cours complet de Mfathematigques, have been 
published by PAbbé Sauri and M.Bezout; the first in three 
volumes 8vo., thé second in six volumhés 8vo. These do not 
comprehend such a variety of subjects as the present’ Cursys, 
but they more fully and minutely treat particailar subjects 
‘Works of this kind undoubtedly have their use; there are 
many who, from situation or inclination, wish to leave the 
quest of mere speculative truth, in order to bé busy in the 
fruitful and operative parts of science. The character of the 
performance, and of its execution, is fairly given by Dr. H. in his 
preface : there is' nothing exaggerated 5 nor have we discovered 
any éxcellencies which his modesty forbore to mention. We 
could have wished, however, that the author had quietly en- 
joyed the conscious satisfaction of having designed and executed 
a work of public utility, and had not been impelled to make 
an irreverent attack on the great father of geometry. A charge 
is brought against Euclid which it will be difficult to establish ; 
and, if his method be faulty, it is vain to look for its correction 
in the present volumes. ‘Those who admire the elements of Eu- 
clid, for the luminous arrangement and close connection of his 
truths, complain not of his tediousness, when, in the chain of 
“his reasoning, they can find no unnecessary link ; andthose who 
are strenuous for mathematical rigour will not-deem the want 
of it compensated by illusive facility and conciseness; If 
Euclid’s doctrine of proportionality presents many difficulties 
to the learnes, let it be recollected that the subject is intricate: 
and, when the length of his steps is reprobated, his adversaries 
should produce a treatise which unites equal precision and 
evidence with greater conciseness. The doctrine of proportion 
niight easily be expedited, if there were no such things as in- 
commensurable quantities: Dr. Hutton, in deviating from 
Euclid, has lost sight of these quantities altogether; and the 
facility, proposed in the preface, is accomplished by the omise 
sion of those parts which aJloné render the subject difficult, 

The greatest portion of the contents of these volames is ex 
tracted, with oc¢asional ‘alterations, from the * Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary” of Dr.H.; which we reviewed 
in the months of February aid April 1798. We cannot, 
therefore, with’any propriety, exercise particular criticism on 
the subjects of the present volumes. Our judgment has been 
already given, and we find no reason to alter it. 
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Whatever, be our-opinion, however, of the ability with whick 
the several distinct parts of mathematical science are here 
xreated, an estimate of the publication, considered as a whole, is 
easily fornied, and-may be given without scruple. There is 
4 description of students (as we have already said) to whom a 
work on a plan like that of the present can be properly adapted : 
4 description which includes those who love science to be 
rather familiarized than logically discussed, and seek concise, 
practical, and commodiots rules, without being solicitous con~ 
cerning the exactness of the principles, and the rigour of de- 
monstration, on which the rules are established. To-suchy 
then, the ptesent Cursus Mathematicus may be recommended ; 
for it is executed in a manner which, when we refer to the 
Original design, deserves to be ealled able and judicious. If 
we have not found frequent opportunities of praising the mode 
in which a particular science has been treated, we have recol- 
lected that each science could not have been accurately and fully 
considered, without frustrating the plan of the whole. Within 
rio very exterided conipags, the student may here find great 
variety of matter; may acquire much practical knowlege ; and 
may form general notions of the grounds and metliods of the 
several sciences: but Jet him riot be disappointed if he should 
perceive that, in the present volumes, there is neither curious 
inquiry, nof deep disquisition ; no new invention of truth, nor 
detection of long-received error ; and that neither are doubtful 
principles scrupulously weighed; nor wavering systems firmly 
established. 


* 


Arr. IV. The Love of Gain: a Poem. Imitated from the Thir- 
teenth Satire of Juvenal. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. author 
of the Monk, Castle-Spectre, &c. 2d Edit. 4to. pp. 51. 
3s. 6d. sewed. Bell, Oxford-streets 1799. 





Py" His imitation of one of Juvenal’s best compositions opens 

in a style very different froin that of the celebrated original. 
Instead of the‘forcible perspicuity and compactness of the 
Roman poet, we ate here presented with ‘4 confused mass of 
figures and expressions, in which it is difficiilt to discover even 
the writer’s meaning. This unpromising outset is succeeded, 
however, by some vigorous lines, which a severer degree of 
labour might have rendered strorigly inipressives The Roman 
Satirist thus commences : 


¢ Exemplo quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi 
Displicet auctori. Prima est hec ultio, quod, se- 
Fudicey nemo nocens absolvitur, improba quamvis | 
Gratia fallaci Pretoris vicerit arua.’ 


Mr, 





Wood.. 
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Lewis's Love of Gain, a Poem. 23 
Mr. Lewis’s imitation opens thus: , 


‘ Though oft, the heart when raging passions storm, 
To Vice we kneel, and fain would veil her form, 
Her native darkness ever mocks disguise, 

And crimes look foul, e’en in their author’s eyes. 
Here the first mark of heav’nly vengeance view, 
Vice, false to others, to herself is true ! 

When the pack’d jury, and the quibbled flaw 
Delude the eye, and lame the arm of law, 

When Erskine’s wit the culprit-client saves, 

. éind fraud unscourged offended justice braves ; 
Still is the wretch in private doom’d to hear 

From his own heart a verdict.more severe. 

There dwells a judge, whose voice no bribe can pay, 

No party silence, and no flattery sway ; 

The sinner shrinks, before himself arraign’d, 

And almost sorrows, that his cause is gain’d.” 


We observe that Mr. Lewis sometimes avoids a ditect imita- 
tion of the strong images of his original: thus, that passage 
which characterizes, with so much energy and truth, the in- 
ternal sensation of agonizing regret, spumantibus ardens wisceribusy 
is turned to a display of the external marks of that feeling: 


‘ While, then, we mark your breast with passion rise, 
Your trembling lips, clench’d hands, and flashing eyes.’ 


_ Though we'think that this passage is unequal to Juvenal, we 
must allow the four following lines, lofty as they are, to be 
very happily dilated by the imitator. 


“© Magna quidem, sacris que dat precepta libellis, 
Victrix Fortune Sapientia. Ducimus autem 
Hos quoque felices, qui ferre incommoda vite, 
Nec jactare jugum vitd didicere magistré.” 
¢ Blest is the man, whom philosophic lore 
Beyond proud Fortune’s reach has taught to soar ; 
Who, when she frowns, her falshood not reviles, 
Nor boasts her favour when the harlot smiles. 
Nor him less happy count, whose years have bought 
Precious experience, and deep-searching thought, 
Wisdom to know all bliss is insecure, . 
Courage to hope, and patience to endure.’ 


A great part of the remaining lines is easily, but we think 
somewhat carelessly, turned. The following passage, however, 
is spirited and judicious :—for Juvenal’s lines, 

“ Multi 


Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato. 
lle crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hie diadema :’? 


Mr. Lewis gives us these : 


‘¢ Here see with honours crown’d, there whelm’d with grief, 
The Indian spoiler, and the English thyef ; 
C4 And 
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And mark what varying fates their plunders 
Who robb’d a ikea. & who robb'd iy ha 
Raséals alike, by Fortune’s wayward sport 
One‘goes to Tyburn, t’other goes to Courts _ 
And while this rogue is doom’d in air to swing, 
That for a peerage kneels to thank the King.”” - 


We should greatly exceed our limits, were we to extract all 


the lines which have pleased us, in turning over these pages. 
Happy passages rise unexpectedly from the general level of the 
performance: but we also remark occasionally the luxuriance of 
language which distinguished some of the author’s former pro-~ 
ductions, and which exceeds in our opinion, the limits of just 
taste. Such is that line in the description of the inward pangs 
of the guilty : . : 


‘ His burning tears fall inwards on his soul.’ 


In the whole of this delineation, the original appears again 


unattainable ; particularly in these fine lines; 


* Perpetua anxietas nec mense tempore cessat, 


Fauctbus ut morbo siccis, INTERQUE MOLARES 
DiFricint CRESCENTE CIBO?” 


Mr. Lewis has here introduced, with very bad effect, 4 


Harpy to tear ‘the untasted food away ;’ and we think that he 
has been still more unsuccessful in his imitation of the noble 
description of the dreams of a delinquent ; for the puerile ma- 
chinery of ghosts and demons is far inferior to the sublime and 
appropriate spectre of Juvenal: i tr ee 


‘¢ Nocte brevem' si forte indulsit cura soporem, 
Et toto versata toro jam membra quiescunt, 
Continud templum, && violati Numinis ars, 
Et (quod pracipuis mentem sudoribus urget ) 
Tc videt in somnts: “‘TuA SACRA ET MAJOR IMAGO 
Humana turbat pavidum, cogitque fateri.” . 


¢ Next‘mark, my friend, his slumbers !—If£ Repose 


Lists to his suit, and bids his eye-lids close, 

Mark what convulsions heave. his martyr’d breast, 

And frequent starts, and heart-drawn sighs attest, 

Though Nature grants him sleep, that Guilt denieshimrest.} 
Now groans of tortur’d ghosts his ear alfighe Pe et 
Now ghastly phantoms dance before his sg) t;. 

And now he sees (and screams in frantic fear) 

To size gigantic. swell’d thy angry shade appear 

Swift at thy summons rush with hideous ye 

Their prey to seize the Denizens of hell,! 

Headlong they hurl him on some ice-rock’s point, 

Mangle each limb, and dislocate each joint ; 

Or mtd e him deep in blue sulphureous lakes ; 


Or lash’ his quivering flesh with twisted ‘snakes 3 E 
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Or in his brain their burning talons dart ; 

Or from his bosom rend his panting heart, 

‘T'o bathe their fiery lips in guilty gore !—— : 

Then starts he from his couch, while dews of horror pour 

Down his dank forehead—wrings his hands, and prays to 
sleep no more.’ | : 


We cried out with Polonius, §* this is too long,” before we had | 
run through half of these lines. The licentious use of the 
Alexandrines, and the unmeasured quantity of the concluding 
line, certainly weaken where they were meant to invigorate, 
Lest the reader, however, should apply our exclamation to this 
review of the poem, we shall here close our remarks; havin 
fully exemplified the beauties as well as the defects of Mr, 


Lewis’s poetry. | Bee’ 


- 





Art. V. Letters of a Traveller, on the vartous Countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa; containing Sketches of their present 
State, Government, Religion, Manners, and Customs, with some 
original Pieces of Poetry: edited by Alexander Thomson,sM.D, 
8vo. pp-520.. 78. Boards. Wallis, &c. 1798. - 


TB editor, or author, of this publication has chosen for hig 
. lucubrationsa field not less extensive than the whole of the 
antiept continent: but we must remark that the subjects men- 
tioned in the title-page attract very little of his attention, which 
is much more frequéntly engaged in describing palaces, than 
in delineating the manners and politics of their inhabitants. 
Some of the countries described, he informs us, he visited in 
person ; and, in treating ofthe others, he professes to adopt the 
Jatest accounts of the most intelligent travellers. 
To read again what it is sufficient to-read once; to view a 
brief and unsatisfactory representation of what had previously 
been exhibited with clearness and vivacity; to be told, with 
sententious gravity, that of which nobody is ignorant; form 
part of the lot of a reviewer; and to that lot we have submit- 
ted on this as on many other occasions. With the most patient 
obsequiousness, we have followed this traveller from the in- 
; hospitable shores of Greenland, to the southern extremity of 
Africa: we have again been amused with the well-known pro- 
cess of whale-fishery ; again have stared at enormous Krakens: 
disporting in the Norwegian oceans and again have shuddered 
at the fatal vortex of Malestrom. With the devotion of a pil» 
grim, we have once more visited the principal buildings conse- : 
crated to religious worship; the church of St. Peter’s, and 2 
even St. Paul’s and Westminster “Abbey, have again been 
brought under our inspection; and, if we have not counted 
the pillars, we have at least verified the dimensions. The mo- l 
| ia sll | numents 
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huments of antiquity scattered over this immense surface have 
been again recalled to our attention; and the prodigies of na- 
ture and art, from the cave of Fingal to the wall of China, have 
once more been brought within the scope of our observation. 
The traveller who delineates manners is still new, and still 
interesting. ‘* The proper study of mankind is Man ;” and the 
incessant fluctuation of character originating in political insti- 
tutions, and displayed in social habits, affords a perpetually re- 
novating source of entertainment to a contemplative mind, 
Not so the measurer of arches, and the enumerator of columns. 
When an edifice has once been perspicuously described, the 
succeeding traveller can only repeat, or describe it perhaps 
worse ; and although the Venus dei Medici will continue to 
be viewed with rapture, while beauty and symmetry excite ad- 
miration, we really hope that none of her adorers will again 
take the trouble of exposing her charms to the public with all 
the minuteness of mensuration! But has the delineator of 
mannets nothing to avoid? yes; let him especially beware of 
telling us that the French are lively and ingenious, the Spa- 
mtards grave and indolent, the Dutch phlegmatic, and the Ita- 
hians jealous. Such information, in the year 1799, is insup- 
portable. 
Mis time that we should return to the publication before us. 
Thirty-one letters relate to Europe ; and in these, although we 
meet with nothing new, we find little to correct. The tra- 
veller informs us of no incidents octurring in his journey, and 
we ate led through no determinate route ; the principal rivers, 
mountains, and cities, are mentioned according to their rela- 
tive importance. It were uncandid to doubt that he had ac- 
tually visited many of the countries described ; yet of Smyrna, 
which is expressly included by our traveller among the cities 
which he had seen, he tells us that it contains several thousand 
inhabitants: while Mr. Dallaway *: says that the population of 
Smyrna is computed to exceed 100,600 persons.—* By the most 
moderate computation,’ says Dr.'Thomson, ‘ Constantinople is 
supposed to contain about 600,0¢c0 inhabitants ;’ yet the intel- 
ligent writer whom we have just quoted states its population at 
only 400,000, inclusive of the extensive and populous suburbs, 
Galata, Pera, ‘fophana, and Scutari.--The description of the 
isles of tthe Archipelago, and of the majestic ruins scattered 
over the western borders of Asia, is the portion of this work 
which will afford most pleasure in the perusal. : 
Nine letters are devoted to Asia. Our orientalists will be 
qualified to appreciate the author’s knowlege of that country, 





* In his work entitled ‘ Constantinople, antient and medesn.”* 
See Rev. N.S, vol. xxv. p. 121. 
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when they are informed that he describes the Persians as.dif+ 
fering from the Turks, * by adhering to the comments of Hali;” 
and that the Mahrattas are said to be a Tartar tribe, ‘and a 
kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between Hin+ 
dustan and Persia: thongh originally Gentoos, they are of 
bold active spirits, and pay no great respect to the principles 
of their religion’ : ) 
_ The remaining letters relate to the countries of Africa 
‘which border on the Mediterranean; and, as this subject is less 
exhausted than others, and the author appears to have visited 
these parts himself, we have perused his remarks with satisfaction. 
It now becomes necessary to advert to the original pieces of 
poetry mentioned in the title-page. ‘They consist of two im- 
promptus, an ode on leaving Greece, and an address to the 
Knights of Malta; the latter of which we subjoin : 


‘ [ had the honour,’ says the author, ‘ of receiving an invitation 
to their entertaiament, and having got a hint that a poetical compli+ 
ment from a British traveller would be acceptable to the Knights, i 

| wrote the following lines on the occasion 3 


¢ Hail! Malta’s valiant sons, a glorious band! 
Fam’d for great deeds o’er earth’s remotest land 3 
While papal states their annual tribute pay, 
f\lbion presents you with a votive lay: 
Herself 2 powet whom gen’roits passions rouse, 
She loves your valor, thoiigh she hates your vows 3 
Hates a restraint that violates nature’s laws, 
And dreads the prospect of a perjur’d cause. 
Long may your isle thro’ prosp’rous years endure, 
In virtue great, from Turkish rage secure ; 
Long may the Christian faith your zeal inspire, 
And ancient glory fan the sacred fire.’ 


_ The generosity of Albion, contrasted with the conduct of 
the papal states, in the 3d and 4th lines; the modesty of the 
author when he mentions his own country, in the sth; and thé 
_ elegant compliment conveyed to the Knights in the 8th ; cannot 
' escape the reader’s penetration. ‘ Dixin’ ego in hoc esse vobis 
| Atticam elegantiam?” Ter, 
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Art. VIL Sermons: chiefly upon practical Sutjects, by the Revs 
Samuel Bishop, A. M. late Chaplain to the Bishop of Bangor, 
and Head Master of Merchant-Taylors’ School. Published by 


Thomas Clare, A.M. 8vo. pp. 364. 6s Boards. Cadell 
jun. and Daviess 1798. 


Te deceased author of this volume has already appeared 
before us in the character of a poet, (Rev. vol. xxii. N.S.) 
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and although we could not bestow on his effusions of fancy, 
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all-that praise to which his editor conceived they were entitle 
we discovered in them a flow of moral sentiment, many indig 
tidns Of a benevolent disposition, and a mind imbued wif 
the importance of religious truth. ‘This favourable opinion 
Wir. B.’s character is fully confirméd by the present publicatiog 
‘Fhe sermons. treat on interesting and important subjects: 
they are recommended rather by an impressive statement ¢ 
thosé truths which carry conviction along with them, 
embellished by any uncommon powers of eloquence, depth ( 
researcly, of novelty of opinion. | 
One of the best sérmons is the seventh, on the text, 
moke @ mock at sin ; — 2 subject which has employed niany abk 


pens, but is still not éxhausted : for what understanding,- hows 


ever enlarged, can filly compre¢liend the fatal effects of folly! 


wickednessy and impiety? ‘Phe sermon of Atterbury on the 


Scorner is well known: it ig quoted by Addison in oné of hi 
Speetatérs, and is honoured by him with the appellation’ é 
edmirable. Although Mr. Bishop may not equal that grez 


writer in eloquence, he dogs not s¢em’ to be much inferior to him 


in good sens¢ » ag the readéy may judge by the following ex 
tract : 


¢ And I affirm, in the first place, that to mock at sin, to make 


the detestation of it in others a subject of ridicule, or the indulgeneyy 


of it in oursélves a matter of indifference, is to' affront the majesty, 
to depreciate the wisdom, and to impeach the justice of the Most 
High. The Lord God Almighty hath thought proper to set before 
us in his laws the distinction betwecn nght and wrong, between 
good and evil: he hath thought it worthy his care for us, his bounty 


towards us, and his sovereignty Over us, to give us those laws ; thath 


n learning what is good we might follow it, and in knowing what it 
evil we might avoid it. He hath bees pleased to enforce our ob 
servance of the good we should follow, and ovr abhorrence of the 
evil: we should.avoid, by sanctions which he deemed it neither be 
neath his greatness nor his wisdom to establish—by rewards promised 
to our obedience, and by punishments denounced against our trans 

ressions. ‘To mock at sin, therefore, is to make a jest of those 


trangressions which-the God of heaven and earth hath taken all these 


methods to prevent and te discourage ; it is to make a jest of the 


commands and instructions which he hath given; it is to set at 
nought Him who can punish, and to cliallenge the eternal truth of! 


Fim who hath declared that he will punish wilful and avowed diso- 
Bedience. se tb 
4 Whoever mocks at sin- may. justly be esteented so far crimi 


when seen in the first and most obvious relation in whicli we can re 


rd him—as a creature dependent on the Power by which he was 


created: Let’ us observe him next as a rational being, that we may} 
collect’ what it! is for him to mock at sin when’ he appears in that) 


light. . Is it not. to undervalue and’ misapply, with respect! . his 
utyey 
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duty, that very faculty which he employs and listens to, with respect 
to every other concerp that interests him? Is it not to turm the very 
characteristic advantage with which he in preference to other crea- 
tures is blessed, against the munificent and awful giver of this gio- 
rious distinction? Is it not to set vanity above vedectian, presump- 
tion above conscience, and conceit above deliberate judgment? fs 
it not to degrade a faculty designed to rénder men mote worthy of 
God, ‘by enabling them to distinguish, and therefore to prefer tg 
things of a base and criminal nature, the best, the most’holy, the 
most becoming things? And does not the mocking at'sin, the treat- 
ing it’as a trifling or laughable object, while it: stands condemned 
upon these principles, does it not {exclusively of its guilt with regard 
to God) imply the most abject abasement to which a reasgning crea 
ture can possibly reduce itself? 

¢ Proceed we to another character which all men bear alike, and 
with respect to which the mocking at sin carries a new face of guilt. 
Men are not only endued with reason, but prepared to give and re- 
ceive comfort as social beings. Considering them in this view, con- 
¢eive only what it is for them to mock at sin. It is to make light of 
that which most immediately and most fatally strikes at the 
foundation and security of 3 connected happiness upon earth. Aré 
not by far the greater part, “are not, strictly speaking, all the niiseries 
which we suffer in our social and relative capacities the consequences, 
in Some view or other, of the neglect or trangsgressjon (either in the 
sufferers themselves, or in those through whom they suffer) of the 
laws.of God ? What else is it that interrupts the tranquillity of coum: 
munities, and introduces the confusions whith rend qnd' dissipate 
them? What else is it that intercepts private joy, that undermines 
private confidence, and inyades: private property? Is. not ite bane- 
ful influence upon socjety but too visible in all the vile machinations 
of malice ?—in all the mean condescensions of fraud?—in all. strifes 
and envyings %—in all the revengeful, avaricious, oppressive senti- 
fments, purposes, and actions, whose effects we so often lament 
among dur brethren in the world, and so justly complain of as ob- 
stacles to our own peace and enjoyment? If sin be so fatally de- 
structive of the happiness of men, is not the making it a subject of 
mockery an insult upon society? Is it not more? Is it not aa ac- 
tual injury to mankind ?+For a man, a member of society, to mock 
at sin, to laugh at that which renders his brethren miserable, toen- 
deavour to make the abhorrence of it contemptible, and to pretead 
that there is a superiority of sense and spirit in committing it, without 
restraint or reluctance, is a degree of baseness and barbarity which 
language cannot easily express.’ , , 


_ We think that this sermon is deserving of particular atten- 
tion in the present age, when a passion for barlesque and ridi- 
cule has infected most-orders of society, and has contributed te 
debase our taste, if not to corrupt our morals. Tonnes 

The eighth sermon we also recommend, as containing some 
excellent observations on the nature and end of Prayer. The 
a | author's 
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authdr’s sentiments on praying with the spirit and understands 
ing are so judicious, that we shall lay them before our readers; 


¢ How then shall we pray with the spirit ?—In one instang 
doubtless, by sollecting all the strength of our faith at the times 
presenting ourselyes hefore our God; by keeping constantly in Mey 
mory while we pray, the great properties which we adore in him— 
his mercy, his truth, his holiness, his justice, his power ;. by’ our 
full reliance upon him, considered as possessed of such attributes ag 
these ; and by our hearty desire to pray, as we qught also to desire 
always so to live, that. our service may be acceptable tq a being 
whom we know to be most merciful, and true, and holy, and just, 
and powerful, : 

¢ Our fervency and zealous attention must discover itself also ig 
our prayers, and testify the spirituality of them. We are not te 
think that the cold languid reading of a petition, or the sitting vay 
cantly quiet while it is read, with the thoyghts perhaps wandering 
and the heart unaffected,—we are not to think such a performance 
has the qualities which it ought to possess, or will produce the effect 
which we wish it should. Our God who tries the hearts of men-will 
not be satisfied with so lifeless a sacrifice. Jt isabsurd to expect that | 
a God of infinite purity, knowledge, and majesty, will vouchsafe to 
take notice, or at least such notice as we wish, of an address in which 
we do not think it worth. our while to be serious. , The power,.not 
the form only, of godliness must evidence our sincerity ; and our-be, 
ing sincere in asking for what we deem good for us, is surely the 
least thing which we can do in order to obtain it.’ 

The other sermons, though not all of equal merit, are replete 
with valuable instruction, conveyed in concise and energetic 
language ; and they seem calculated to convince the -undere 
standing, to meliorgte the heart, and to regulate the affec- 


tions. — ee . Ba» 


Art. VII, Practical Odservations on the Diseases of the Army ix’ 
Famaica, as they occurred between the Years 1792 and 1797 ;-ou- 
the Situation, Climate, and Diseases of that Island ; and on the 
most probable Means of lessening Mortality among the Traops, and 
among Europeans in tropical Climates. By William Lempriere, 
Apothecary to his Majesty’s Forces. 2 Vols, 8vo, 13s. Boards, 
Longman and Regs. 1799. | 

‘Te unprecedented mortality among our troops serving if 

the West-Indies, during the present war, renders every 
man anxious to discover the cayses which haye bereft this 
country of so many valuable lives. It will therefore be accept 





‘able information to our readers, that we have here the observ- 


ations of a sensible and candid writer, drawn-frem his own 
experience, during a considerable number of years, and! de- 
Jivered in unaffected and perspicuoys (though not always cor 
rect) language. | 


Mr: 




















 *ferit the attention of government, 
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Mr. Lempriere assigns, as the general cause of febrile epi- 
demics in Jamaica, * the action of heat on moisture ;’ and he 
points out the following as the most noxious sources of ex- 
halations, on the plains and sea-coast : 


¢ s. The action of a powerful sun on lagoons, or extensive pieces 
of stagnant water ; affording growth to vegetable productions, and 
from which constant, moist, and unhealthy exhalations arise. 

< 2, The exhalations of swampy ground, or earth which is cone 
stantly moist, without being covered with water. ig 

¢ 3, The exhalations of muddy banks of rivers, which have been 
overfiowed in consequence of the heavy rains, and afterwards exposed 
to the action of the sun. . 

‘4, The exhalations of flat land, near the influx of rivers to the 
sea, produced by occasional inundations, and the washing up of dead 
vegetable matter, 

‘ 5s, The exhalations of flat land of a quality to retaia moisture, 
for a considerable time after the falling of the rains. 

‘6. Another cause may be attributed to large tracts of land being 
covered with brush-wood, particularly in the Savannas ; which from 
retaining moisture long, from the dead vegetable matter concealed 
in these small woods, and from their obstructed air, produce ‘exha- 
lations, which give rise to disease in a bad form, particularly when 
they are first clearcd, and the ground is more directly exposed to 
the action of the sun.’ : | aiPrgk Sey cn ; 

The first part of the work treats of the diseases which are 
endemic in Jamaica ; it contains a great variety of informations 
and may be read with much advantage by persons wlio are, in's 
terested in the local circumstances of the island. To readers in 
general, it will be less acceptable ; and we shall therefore pass 
on to the second part ; only remarking that the author’s account 
of the situation and healthiness of the military posts seems to 

Mr. L. considers the yellow fever, which he calls the tropieat 
continued fever, as an epidemic disease long-known in. the 
island, and nof contagious. We must sybmit, in our. opi- 
nions on this subject, to the decision of authority: but we 
think that Mr. L. has not stated the origin of contagion quite 
correctly: he supposes it to originate in the efluvia of animal 
matter, in a state of putrefaction: but he does not say whether 
he means this of dead or of living animal matter. Febrile con- 
tagion appears to arise from the confined effuvia of living persons. 
Whether that state of the constitution, which produces such efflue 
via, should be denominated putrid, is a different question. Mr. Le 
observes that typhus very rarely occurs among the inhabitants 
of Jamaica, though the Negroes Jive in close and filthy apart- 
ments :—but we apprehend that tke white people are exempted 
from such causes of typhus; and we know that the Negroes 
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are less liable to the action of contagion than whites, ftom the 
history of the Philadelphia fever.—There is more weight in 
his absetvation that the tropical fever has been chiefly confined 
to newly-arrived Europeans.—We_ shall add his principal 
seasons for denying that this epidemic was infectious. 


¢ Negroes are seldom attacked by fever in this form, unless they 
had visited Europe, and had newly arrived * ; yet they are equally 
subject with the white inhabitants to the endemic remittent of the 
country. White natives of the West Indies, with the same excep- 
tion, are equally exempted from its attack ; as also are Europeans 
who have resided some time in a tropical climate, and who have ex- 
perienced one or two attacks of the common remittent. These cir- 
cumstances deny it to possess the infectious influence of a con- 
tagious fever ; and as a further proof, I may adduce, that in no in 
stance under my observation, did any attendant upon the sick la 
bouring under this disease, take this fever, except persons. under 
particular circumstances of constitution, to be hereafter noticed 3 
though many of them remained in the sick rooms, until after the 
patients’ death. In no instance were the nurses of colour affected 
ce it; and in the few instances where orderly men attending on 
persons ill of this. disease were seized with fever, it never failed to 
put on the remittent form, which certainly in many cases owned 
a bad type, and sometimes proved morta]; but which prevailed a 
distinct yet cotemporary disease with the continued endemic ;_affect- 
ing not only Europeans of long residence, but even the natives 
theniselves with uncommon malignity ; any other debilitating causes, 
as well as the fatigue and want of rest arising from attending the 
sick, would have excited the same fever; which must prevail on oc- 
¢asion among the attendants of the sick in common with others.’ 


Mr. L, accounts for the great prevalence and fatality of this 
fever, in late years, from a state of the atmosphere parti- 
cularly favourable to its progress. 

The disease among the sailors, which occurred about the 
same time, was totally different, according to our author: it 
was the typhus, generated during the voyage, by the number 
of troops crowded on board the transports ; and communicated, 
by the usual mode of infection, to ships which had previously 
arrived in port. Mr. L. says that this fever was not commu- 
nicated to the inhabitagts of the coast-towns : 


¢ Therefore it appears that there were two distinct fevers at 
Jamaica, which proved very fatal to newly-arrived Europeans—The 
one, extending its influence to those who had resided a year or more 
in the country, without haying experienced any sickness, or much 
relaxation from the climate; but acting with ore force on persons 





* * This remark, which previously has been made by Dr. Jackson; 
when treating on the fevers of Jamaica, has been fully confirmed by 
my own experience dyging the present war.’ 
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of full habits, who lately had arrived from Europe, especially those 
between the age of sixteen and forty; on men more than women 5 
and on those even more than on children, or on persons who had . 
passed their fiftieth year, and to which Europeans have ever been 
subject on their first arrival in the West Indies. This disease arises 
from the action of very powerful marsh miasma on constitutions not 
assimilated to the climate ; which, aided by the predisposing causes 
of the intense heat that prevails during the hot months most pro- 
ductive of this form of fever, by intemperance, and by exposure to 
the sun: these circumstances combined, produce the tropical con- 
tinued fever.’— 

‘ The other, was the common typhus fever *, produced by causes 
existing in the ships, or derived by Yhem from places where it already 
existed ; having invariably shewn itself before the vessels arrived at 
a tropical port, where it then in some degree changed its form, and . 
acquired some of the symptoms of the tropical endemic, gradually 
losing its contagious property; the force of which seemed to be 
diminished by the climate, as its influence did not extend, but in 
very few instances, beyond the original source of the disease ; and 
in no instance did it extend to situations out of the direct and con- 
stant line of communication with the shipping: except in that of 
the Irish brigade, who probably carried the fomites in their clothing; . 
to destroy which, or stop the progress of the disease in any way, 
but very inadequate means had been adopted.’ 


Mr. L. imputes the unusual prevalence of the yellow fever, 
in 1793, and the succeeding years, to the action of a very hot 
season, after uncommonly heavy rains, on the constitutions of 
a great number of Europeans, newly landed on the island, in 
consequence of the war. We shall state his view of this 
interesting subject, in the words of his conclusion : 


‘ It appears from what has been said, that previous to the general 
appearance of the continued fever in Jamaica, a morbid state of the 
atmosphere had been induced, by the profusion of rain which fell 
in the May season of 1793, followed by an intense and oppressive 
heat ; and that a change of weather during the subsequent cooler 
months, checked the progress of this fatal disease, which again re- 
turned after the following spring, with new vigour; and although 
in the spring season of 1794, there did not appear any thing ex- 
traordinary, such as might be expected to influence ‘the diseases of 
the following season, yet from the type which the endemic remittent 
put on among the residents, and from its general prevalency, there 
did not remain a doubt of the continnance of that morbid state of 
the atmosphere, which had given rise to the continued form of the 
endemic among newly arrived Europeans. 

_.£ It also has appeared that the unusual mortality which visited the 
island of Jamaica of late years, is to be attributed, in a very great 








* * Denominated Ship, Jail, and Hospital Fever, by authors, ac- 
cording to the local circumstances attending its generation.’ 
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degree, to the many strangers who arrived in the island together, 
and at improper periods of the year ; to the long passages and delays 
of convoys bringing troops from unhealthy situations in Europe ; 
and more sotiletionty to the diseases generated among the troops and 
seamen, on their passage to Jamaica, arising from the defect of 
proper arrangements on their passage, and continuing with much 
mortality fora short space of time after their arrival.’ 


We shall extract the whole description of the symptoms of 
the yellow fever, as it is the best that we have yet seen; 
though its length will constrain us to abridge our account of 
the remaining contents of the work: 


" ©The first attack of the continued fever is most frequently sudden 
and in the morning, and when the person considers himself in a high 
state of health, being usually robust and plethoric, and but lately 
arrived from Europe ; sometimes a slight rigor precedes the attack, 
but more frequently it is absent; and the febrile symptoms usher 
in the disease with more, violence than they put on at any future 
period: the head becomes affected with a most acute intense pain 
which extends over the forehead, and through the optic nerves, con- 
veying the idea of the upper part of the head being tightly girded 
with a cord, which, from the severity of pain, sometimes obliges 
the patient to scream aloud; a pain nearly as acute, occupies the 
lumbar region, and extends downwards to the thighs, accompanied 
by great anxiety and restlessness, and with a peculiar appearance in 
the countenance not admitting of description; the frequent action 
of the eyelids upon exposing the eyes to a common day light, de- 
monstrates an aversion to light, equal to that which prevails in violent 
ophthalmia, but without pain or inflammation: the pulse is marked 
by an increased action, in which might be observed a small degree 
of irregularity, each alternate stroke conveying the sensation of 
fullness and collapsion ; an obstinate costiveness generally attends 
these symptoms. 

‘ Profuse but partial sweats sometimes occur about twelve hours 
after the first attack, and a slight abatement of some symptoms may 
be observed ; yet they seldom afford much relief, or amount in the 
least degree to a remission, the affection of the head generally con- 
tinuing nearly with equal violence ; at this time either a total solution 
of the disease takes place, or the febrile symptoms go off and give 
place to others of a more serious kind, or continue with little varia- 
tion for twenty-four, or thirty-six hours longer, when in general 
they totally disappear, and are followed by others of a more alarming 
nature. 

. * These symptoms, which usually follow the febrile state of the 
disease, may be said to constitute its second stage, and are of such- 
kind that nothing but a previous knowledge of this fever, so as to 
enable the practitioner to discriminate the disease before this period, 
could persuade him to believe his patient yet in danger. 

‘ In thirty-six, but more frequently in forty-eight hours after the 
first attack, the febrile symptoms having totally disappeared, all the 
pains usually go off also, the skin becomes cool though not opens 
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the pulse assumes a character not more frequent than natural, but 
still retaining a something, which to an intelligent observer, from ex- 

erience, denotes danger ; the thirst has abated, the tongue becomes 
moist, and the patient imagines himself so much better as to have 
lost all former apprehensions, and now considers himself in a state of 
convalescence. 

¢ In this state, bark has been administered in substance by those 
unacquainted with the disease, and in some instances several doses 
have been retained, though more frequently but small doses of the 
decoction can remain on the stomach. , 

¢ The patient will now sometimes call for nourishment, and take 
small portions of chicken broth, or sago, or other light articles, 
without vomiting. In this deceitful interval of disease, symptoms 
arise which to those familiar with this fever denote the greatest 
danger. | 

‘The pulse, though not more frequent and sometimes less so than 
ina natural state, yet betrays a peculiar vibrating action, with alter. 
nate fullness and collapsion, having also some irregularity in the 
strokes, which however does not amount to an intermission: the 
skin, though cool, yet possesses a husky dryness on it, which conveys 
a disagreeable sensation when touched ; and the countenance bears an 
unmeaning kind of smile, with a frequent sarcastic grin; the eyes 
appear suffused with a mixed red and yellow, and look despondent ; 
and a fullaess becomes observable about the face, parotid glands, 
and neck ; and upon careful examination, a slight yellow suffusion. 
blended with a red blush, will now be found to fave commenced im- 
mediately under the ears, as yet covering but a small portion of the 
face and neck, while the whole surface of the body exhibits an ap- 
pearance as if recovering from Mosquitto bites, which however is 
soon succeeded by a general yellow suffusion. During this fallacious 
stage of the disease, though there be not any marked injury of the 
intellectual faculty, yet there is a hurry or anxiety (without apparent 
uneasiness) in every thing the patient says or does; he seems par- 
ticularly happy in conversing with his friends, but his answers in 
conversation are given as if in haste, and his medicine and his 
nourishment are taken in the same hurried kind of way. 

‘In the course of twelve or fourteen hours from the cessation of 
the febrile symptoms, a slight vomiting comes on, but sometimes so 
small in quantity as not to be considered equal to what had been 
received into the stomach ; but which may be distinguished from a 
return of the aliment by its consisting of a clear, watery, but ropy 
fluid: at this time the patient becomes restless, sighs frequently 
with laborious respiration, and complains of a gnawing uneasiness at 
the stomach, similar to cardialgia. Notwithstanding this, he con- 
tinues to consider himself better ; but every succeeding hour increases 
these symptoms, and the vomiting becomes largé and frequent; that 
which is now thrown up is more ropy than hitherto, and when sufs 
fered to subside, leaves a brown dirty matter on the bottom of the 
Vessel in which it had been received ; the uneasiness, or rather pain 
of the stomach increases, and is relieved only by a severe fit of 
vomiting ; the restlessness amounts to a degree of unmanageableness 
that renders it difficult to keep the patient in bed, though unat- 
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tended by any other appearance of delirium: an erect posture now 
never fails to produce vomiting and syncope, notwithstanding which, 
the muscular strength seems unimpaired ; the pulse becomes slower, 
more full, and more irregular; the skin continues cool, but also. 
remains dry and Ausky ; the thirst at this period has become intense, 
although the tongue continues moist, but it has now assumed a livid, 
hue; the quantity thrown up in vomiting is increased to such a 
degree, as to exceed what has been received into the stomach, in so 
much as to astonish the bye-standers, and every hour it becomes 
more dark, and deposits a larger quantity of the brown sediment ; 
‘at this stage of the disease, the countenance betrays the greatest 
degree of despondency and horror, frequently assuming that unmean- 
ing smile before noticed ; the stools become frequent, and correspond 
in appearance with that which is thrown up by vomiting, and the 
urine exhibits a dark coffee-coloured tinge which stains linen with 
the same hue: in this manner the disease continues advancing, until 
the true black vomit supervenes, (which evidently is mixed with 
streaks of blood,) until the patient’s stools are black and bloody 
like his vomit, and until his urine darkens in proportion : now some- 
times hemorrhages are seen from the nose and mouth, but invariably 
the countenance puts on unusual horror and despondency, and the 
face becomes convulsed; soon afterwards convulsion affects the 
whole frame, and the patient makes astonishing muscular exertions 
to rise from bed, and to extricate himself from the hands of his at- 
tendants, who with difficulty confine him to his situation: at the 
end of one of these convulsions, he is carried off by death.’ 


Our author admits, however, that a variety of fever did 
prevail in Jamaica, which resembled the yellow fever in many 
symptoms, and which was contagious :—but he asserts that, 
so far as it was infectious, it varied in its appearance from the 
tropical or yellow fever. He seems to think that this infec- 
tious fever was the disease which cut off so many of our troops 
in St.Domingo. Here is authority against authority! for 
the physicians, who saw the epidemic in St. Domingo, assure 
us that it was not infectious. 

The preventive plan consists chiefly, according to our author, 
m bleeding, and repeated purging, before the men land in the 
West Indies. We have been told that the debility produced by 
®-course of mercury, during the voyage, has been found a pro- 
tection against the epidemic. 

With regard to the practice, Mr. L. advises that the patient 
should be put into the warm bath, and should remain in it 
as long as there is no danger of syncopé; jalap, calomel, 
and antimonial powder are afterward to be given, in small 
but repeated doses, that they may operate both as diaphoretics | 
and purgatives. Glysters are tobe thrown up at the same time 3 
these, with the warm bath, are to be repeated, if no relief be 
procured; and a blister is to be applied to the abdomen, where 
the patient complains most of pain. He prohibits emetics. 
15 When 
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When these first attempts do not succeed, Mr, Lempriere 
recommends the exhibition of the eighth of a grain of the 
Hydrargyrus Muriatus, every hour, till some affection of the 
mouth shall come on. ‘The bark must be given, as soon as the 
first violence of the symptoms is abated. 

Emetic tartar is said to be extremely injurious, in all fevers 
incident to the inhabitants of the West-India islands. 

‘The remaining observations on the diseases of the army, 
though very judicious, contain nothing sufliciently novel to 
require particular notice. 

In speaking of the cure of ulcers, we are surprised that the 
author has not mentioned the success attending the use of Mr. 
Baynton’s plaister-bandage; one of the greatest improvements 
of modern surgery :—especially as, we believe, it has been in- 
troduced in the military hospitals in the West Indies. Pro- 
bably, this valuable method was not known in the islands 


during Mr. Lempriere’s residence in Jamaica. Fer? 





Art. VIII. A Detection of the Fallacy of Dr. Hull's Defence of the 
Cesarean Operation. By W. Simmons, Member of the Corpora- 
tion of Surgeons in London, and Senior Surgeon to the Man- 
chester Infirmary. 8vo. pp.103. 28, 6d. Vernor and Hood. 


I" is with great reluctance that we proceed in our review of 
this controversy, which becomes in its progress more per- 
sonal, and consequently less interesting to the public. Even 
though we should admit that the severity of the performance 
before us had been provoked by Dr. Hull’s work, which was 
reviewed in May last, yet we cannot perceive that any public 
utility can arise from this species of warfare. It is more un- 
necessary in the present instance, because the arguments and 
authorities produced by Mr. Simmons appear to be decisive of 
the question in his favour. Of these authorities, that of Dr. 
Osborne is the most remarkable ; and a case of extreme distor- 
tion, in which his skill delivered the patient successfully by 
the common practice, authorizes Mr. Simmons’s general con- 
clusion that the Cesarean operation is now superseded by 
safer means. We have hitherto declined to state our opinion 
‘concerning the propriety of performing this operation, in the 
hope that some new facts would be brought forwards by its 
defenders: but, as the result of all the cafes in which it has 
been performed, in this country, is that the mother has died, 
We hope that it will never again be attempted, while the parent 

is alive. The catalogue of ill success is already too long. 
We shall quote from this pamphlet some remarks on a point 
of English history ; the question is, whether Edward VI. was 
3 . extracted 
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extracted from the womb by the Cesarean operation.—Dr. 
Hull had remarked, on some citations which he had produced 
to establish this point, ‘* if you admit the authorities brought 
forwards, as proving satisfactorily the operation to have been 
performed upon Queen Jane Seymour, it will follow by your 
Own concession, that it has been performed once, at least, 
without endangering the life of the mother, even in England.” 


« It seems then,’ says Mr. Simmons, ¢ that if a patient dies two 
days after an operation, it is sufficient proof to the Doctor that her 
life was not endangered by it. Itis rather ubfortunate for gentle. 
men, who reason in this way, that the law of the land might draw a 
different conclusion ; unless indeed the satire of Pliny be applicable 
to professional men in this country ; 

“‘ Nulla preterea lex, que puniat inscitiam capitalem, nullum ex. 
emplum vindicte: discunt periculis rostris, et experimenta per mortes 
agunt,”” * 

¢ I will not venture to provoke the indignation of this extraordinary 
_ scholar, by attempting a translation of the above sentence. But I 
hope that he will permit me to introduce a satire of a lighter charac. 

ter in our own language, which it might be convenient to insert in 
the Diploma of a Czsarean operator. 

‘¢ And we do further charge all mayors, justices, aldermen, sheriffs, 
bailiffs, headboroughs. constables, and coroners, not to molest or in- 
termeddle with the said doctor, if any party whom he shall so pill, 
bolus, lotion, potion, draught, dose, drench, purge, bleed, blister, 
clister, cup, scarify, syringe, salivate, couch, flux, sweat, diet, 
dilute, tap, plaister, and poultice, should happen to die, but to 


deem that the said party died a natural death, any thing appearing to 


the contrary notwithstanding.”’ + 


¢ As I have not studied English history in French books of mid- 
wifery, { shall favour the Doctor with an extract from an authentic 
English historian, that will probably correct his opinion, which is 
certainly of no consequeuce to the point in question. Indeed if the 
Doctor’s book had not given me a just idea of the character of his 
mind, I should have been somewhat surprised at an avowed adyocate 
for the Cesarean operation expressing so inconsistent an anxiety to 
prove, that the operation had been performed in a case, where the 
consequences were fatal according ta his own acknowledgment. * 

‘ Burnet, speaking of the birth of Edward VI. and of the death 
of Queen Jane Seymour, his mother, says—‘* He was born at 
Hanipton Court, on the 12th of October, being St. Edward’s Eve, in 
the year 1537, and lost his mother the day after he was born; who 
died, not by the cruelty of the Chyrurgeons ripping up her belly to 
make way for the Prince’s birth, (as some writers gave out, to re- 
present King Henry barbarous and cruel in all his actions ; whose ree 
port has been since too easily followed,) but as the original letters 
that are yet extant, shew, she was well delivered of him, and the 
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day following was taken with a distemper incident to women in that 
condition, of which she died.” * 

We should not have conceived that any farther controversy 
could have taken place, after the arguments and facts contained 
in the present pamphlet; unless some information, absolutely 
new and unexpected, could have been afforded. Dr. Hull, 
however, has published a rejoinder, which we shall speedily 
notice: but we shall not be disposed to bestow much more of 


our own time, and that of our readers, on this subject. Bey* 





Arr. IX. Tée Natural Son; a Novel. Translated from the 
French of M. Diderot, Author of the Nun, James the Fatalist, 
&c. 12mo. 2 Vols. ‘7s. Boards. Longman. 1799. 


fs pee the productions of this writer are all eccentric, 
they yet bear a strong resemblance to each other. They 
display, in an equal degree, eloquence, facility, and know- 
lege of the heart: but they also betray the same turn for li- 
centious description, and for tedious dialogues: with a meta- 
physical subtlety, in tracing the operation of the passions, which 
puzzles instead of interesting the reader. It is another charace 
teristic mark of these novels, that Diderot has not taken the 
trouble of inventing a plot for any of them. Careless of the 
general result, he seizes a few favourite ideas, connects them 
together by the first story that occurs to his memory, finishes 
a scene or two with spirit, and then all evaporates to dry narra- 
tion. ‘Chey are the offspring of a genius, fertile and happy, 
but changeable and fastidious. A tendency to depravity per- 
vades them all. ‘The author loves to dilate on thase passages 
from which every reader of delicacy would shrink ; he is fond of 
describing low life, not for its simplicity, but for its vulgarity; 
and he never fails to attack some principle of morality, under 
the title of prejudice. Such is the singular result of this writer’s 
labours as a novelist: we shall now attend, more particularly, 
to the work before us. 

The plot of this novel is taken from the celebrated story in 
the books of casuistry, in which a young man ignorantly marries 
his natural sister, of whom he had likewise ignorantly been the 
father +. In this novel, the horror of the original incidents is 
mitigated, by representing the unfortunate couple as the off- 
spring of an indiscreet mother, who had separated them in 
their infancy ; they meet again, by a scries of adventures not 





‘ * History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p, 1.’ 


_t The same story serves as the foundation of Kotzebue’s de. 
leide of Wulfingen. 
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extremely probable, after each of them has embraced a religious 
life; they conceive a passion for each other; and, forgetting 
themselves in one of theirinterviews, in the garden of the mo- 
nastery, day surprises them, and Sophia takes refuge in the 
cell of her lover. ‘Their relation is recognized too late, and 
Sophia becomes a mother. In this cell, we are told, the ill-fated 
family resided during several years! Detection and imprison- 
ment at length take place : but a period is put to their sufferings, 
by the intervention of powerful influence.—The translator, 
however, represents his hero and heroine as so unable to en- 
dure the consciousness of the crime which they had unknow- 
ingly committed, that Sophia becomes a lunatie, and Julius 
destrovs. himself. For this deviation from the original, he has 
pleaded public utility : 

‘ A crime is ignorantly committed, and the moral of the tale re- 
quires, that it should meet, if not with punishment, at least with 
some attendant misfortune. This, surely, is necessary, if an amiable 
prejudice, ought rather to be confirmed than overthrown, or the Eng- 
ish moralist to prevail over the French philosopher. For, though 
every —_— that is admitted without investigation, may be deemed 


a prejudice, yet such opinions are often founded in philosophical truth, 
and general utility.’ 


We think, however, that a work thus altered ought not to 
be announced simply as a translation. It is, in part, a new 
production. A translator is expected to adhere, as rigidly as 
the nature of language will permit, tothe work of which he 
undertakes aversion ; jf he should correct and alter his original, 
he ventures beyond his task, and the public judgment must be 
exercised anew. ‘The opposition to then prevailing opinions, 
manifested in Diderot’s lighter works, may be explained from 
his history. He was one of the compilers of the Encyclopédie ; 
and he had seen the whole of the first impression, the fruit of 
many laborious years, carried prisoner to the Bastile, in con- 
sequence of the outcries of religious enthusiasts. He therefore 
looked with a prejudiced eye on established doctrines; and he 
may be regarded as one of the chief teachers of the libertine 
philosophy, which excuses all actions to which natural tempta- 
tions can be assigned. In the ardour of hostility against op- 
pression, Diderot became the defender of crimes.—Even while, 
however, we djsapprove the principles, we must admire the 
execution of many parts of the work. We shall present our 
readers with the picture of a man of the world, by this masterly 
artist : . 

‘ Figure to yourself a veteran colonel, full of arrogance and ambi- 
tion, whose thoughts are constantly employed on the great offices he 
pants for, the intrigues of the court, and the pleasures of the capital; 
; and 
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and who, after having been possesssd of 1c0,000 livres a-year, is now 
ubliged to bury himself perpetually in the country, which he abhors 5 
because his follies, having reduced his fortune to a tenth part of that 
sum, leave him no other choice of life. These disappointments have 
so soured his temper, that he is atyrant to every one around him. At 
first, however, he deceives with false appearances ; for his manners 
are gay and lively, his conversation witty and elegant, and the habit 
of frequenting the best company, has taught him to speak with 
judgment on every subject. He appears equally ready on the most 
abstract sciences, ancient and modern languages, general literature, 
politics, and moral philosophy. But a little closer observation dis- 
covers, that this dazzling erudition is limited to a superficial paucity 
of ideas, which are borrowed from others, and perpetually recur. 
Some men there are, who have never opened a single volume to study 
for themseves, but have gleaned here and there, from fhe conversa- 
tions of men of learning and talents, a few important truths which they 
constantly employ, like pence and farthings, on every common oc- 
casion. Suffer them quietly to count over their small change, and 
they appear to satisfy every wish; but, ask them for others, and 
they are quite at a loss. ‘These men are averse to dispute and dis- 
cussion, because all their knowledge, their judgment, and their ta- 
lents consist inthe mere jargon of memory. The minds and conver- 
sation of such men resemble a number of leaves, torn from various 
works, and heaped together without order or observation. 

‘ If these men were merely ignorant, they might be pardoned. But, 
as contradiction quite deranges them, they treat you with insult, for 
want of ideas ; thinking, the way to gain the victory is to have the 
last word.’ 


We shall conclude this review with an extract on a subject 
of the highest consequence ; and which, though really long, our 
readers probably will not think so. 


«© The education of children,”’ said I, ‘¢ is the most important of 
allarts. Our first ideas, our earliest habits, fix our future character, 
and their influence, be it good or evil, continues. through our whole 
life, without a possibility of prevention. *Tis an art attended with 
the greatest difficulties, and long, very long, have men vainly at- 
tempted to overcome its early bias. Rousseau himself, however sub- 
lime his genius, almost trembles at their contemplation. 

“* I do not pretend,” said she, ‘* to contradict the great man you 
speak of, nor to criticise the principles laid down by any writer, still 
less to form a system of education. My knowledge is not sufficiently 
extensive for that task. I admire and love the author of Emelius; for 
his purity of sentiment, and depth of thought, which seem to spring 
immediately from Nature herself. Yet, perhaps, he was wrong in 
speaking of our duties, in so discouraging and so awful a manner ; for 
he has thereby made parents despair of fulfilling them. In constant 
fear of committing errors, and dreading the consequences of those 
which are unavoidable, they no longer venture to think for them- 
selves, and merely learn by rote the maxims of Roussedt. To ap- 
ply these on all occasions, appears to them a sufficient guide, whereas 
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the effect, in licu of answering their expectations, is generally oppe- 
site to their wishes. Thus disappointed in their hopes, out of humour 
with their system, scarcely knowing what they do, they are convinced 
a good education is impossible, and that Rousscau has only uttered a 
series of theoretical paradoxes, absolutely impossible to put in prac- 
tice. 

‘¢ T have pursued a very different method. The work of Rousseau 
appeared to me full of valuable truths, with which, however, it was 
less important to load the memory, than to employ them in forming 
our mind, and directing our'reflective powers. By tracing them to 
their source, and observing the first principles from whence they flow 
in the clearest and most easy manner, I was enabled to recur to them 
when necessary, and thus every difficulty vanished from my mind. 

.* It does not require a very brilliant genius to educate children 
well. To render that qualification necessary, would not accord with 
the wisdom of Nature. The females of birds afford their young every 
care and every instruction their helpless infancy demands, without 
committing the most trifling error. Why should not woman possess 
the same maternal instinct, and in that perfection, which our superior 
organization admits. Nature, indeed, has given us the impulse, but 
our prejudices and our institutions efface it from the mind, and sub- 
stitute a destructive vanity in its place. Pure maternal love, when 
combined with sweetness of temper, anda good understanding, excels 
the dogmatical maxims of the most brilliant systems. ”Tis the only 
guide we ought to follow, the only rule that 1s infallible. 

‘¢ IT speak from my:own experience. My children have had ne 
nurs, nO governess, no instructor, but myself. They are not prodi- 
gies of learning and accomplishments, but they are good and happy, 
and that is all I wish. In these objects I have succeeded without dif- 
ficulty. Convinced with Rousseau, that children enter the world free 
from every vice, I have permitted their minds to unfold of themselves, 
removing them from whatever might injure their uncorrupted minds, 
and keeping them constantly under my own eye. This strict atten- 
tion, far from being a restraint on them, has been the means of pro- 
curing them every pleasure. Of all the individuals they ever see, no 
one loves them so well, or bestows on them more tender caresses than 
myself; no one contrives for them so many enjoyments, or bears their 
noisy mirth with more patience. They have no need of harsh com- 
mands, but run to me the moment they see me, and scarcely quit me 
without crying. How could I prevail on myself to interrupt the 
happiness of these interesting little creatures, to fill their heads with a 
crowd of irksome ideas, and their memory with words which, seemin 
destitute of meaning, are, for that reason, very ill learnt. I had rather 
my children could not read, than.see them learn amidst tears and grief, 
and trouble. 

‘“< I perceive, by your surprize, that you accuse me of excessive 
indulgence. Youare mistaken. Remember what I have said.—What 
occasion can I find to improve or correct perfect innocence? How 
should they have any faults? Nature has given them none, and I 
endeavour only to perform good actions in their presence. How then 
should they become liars, or learn to be disobedient and idle? I never 
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talk to them of tasks or lessons, or duties to be fulfilled, nor do they 
ever receive from me the least reproof. All they say, all they do, 
all they learn, proceeds entirely from their own free will. I neither 
restrain their liberty nor their pleasures, and they cannot feel the 
smallest motive to deceive me. 

«© Do not imagine this method makes them ignorant. My dauch- 
ter, who is but nine years old, knows enough of music to. sing accus 
rately, and accompany her voice with the harp. She speaks Italian 
like her native tongue, and draws very prettily for herage. Hertwo 
brothers possess nearly the same accomplishments, though less per- 
fectly, because they are younger. A mother has many ways of in- 
structing her children, without tormenting them. Every thing she 
does herself they are desired to imitate. My children saw me play- 
ing on my harp, and immediately they put their little hands on the 
strings, and, finding they produced pleasing sounds, begged me to 
teach them to play. Every thing they know, they have learnt in the 
same manner. 

«¢ I doubt whether all this attention can be irksome to a mother 
who is really fond of her children ; for with them she finds pleasure 
the world can never give. What a delightful enjoyment to see these 
lovely little creatures playing about! They are the gift of Nature to 
render man attached to life. How charming to watch the gradual 
unfolding of their reason, and listen to their interesting simplicity, 
which may often instruct even the wisest philosopher. How pleas- 
ing to guard them from every prejudice and every vice, in a peaceful 
retreat, where their hearts may be open to filial and fraternal love, and 
to every noble sentiment. 

“ Infancy is the age most worthy of our observation; for that 
alone presents us with a picture of man in perfect innocence. Virtue 
is a fruit which rarely arrives at maturity, so many unfavourable winds 
blast it in the bud. 

«¢ Such, my dear sir, is the method I employ in educating my 
children ; which, though I describe it to you without order, is simple, 
and easy to be understood. It would be useless to detail every parti- 
cular, or exemplify its application to every incident. Your own dise 
cernment will render it superfluous. You will perceive that it entirely 
accords with Rousseau, and that I have practised his maxims, though 
I have derived them from Nature. Tor she was his conductor, and 
always inspired his pen. 

‘© The only point in which I shall venture to blame him, is the air 
of importance he gives to the most trifling objects. The difficulties 
he talks of are mere illusions. Though his recommendation to make 
the clearest and most satisiactory replies to the enquiries of children, 
is very just, his maxim that we ought never to be the least embarrassed 
with their questions, 1 cannot adopt. When a child talks of things 
totally beyond the powers of its comprehension, what inconvenience 
can arise from saying, J do not know, or J do not understand it ? 
Is it necessary to pretend to know every thing, when conversing with 
those who ate ignorant of every thing? and is it not better to give 
them examples of modesty, than ef vanity and conceit 2” 
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Art. X. An Essay on the Character of the Apostles and Evangelists. By 
_the Rev. Richard Graves. 8vo. pp. 360. 5s. Boards. Dilly, 

1798. 

TT perverseness of the human mind has been a subject of la- 

mentation in all ages; and in the present times this un- 
happy turn has been but too manifest in the various attacks 
which have been made on the Christian religion. Every art of 
sophistry has been employed to controvert the arguments by 
which it is supported ; and all the powers of wit and ridicule 
have been exerted in order to expose its professors to contempt. 
In the beginning of the present century, ‘Tindal, Toland, 
Collins, and Shaftesbury, were considered as the great advo- 
cates for infidelity; and the novelty of their opinions gained 
for them a temporary reputation. Chubb, Woolston, Mor- 
yan, and Bolingbroke, followed the same course. ‘Phe objec- 
tions of these writers were answered by men of the most dis- 
tinguished learning and talents. The Christian religion was 
subjected during the dispute to a very severe examination 3 
and the more it was examined, the more manifest were the 
proofs of its divine original. Driven, therefore, from the field 
of argument, our Deists in England contented themselves with 
venting their spleen against revelation by jests or sneers, and 
seldom ventured to support their opinions by any thing like rea- 
soning: but on the continent it was very different; for there 
the arguments of our early Deists were revived under a differ- 
ent form; were spred abroad with wonderful activity; and, 
recommended by the wit of Voltaire and others, have left im- 
pressions on the minds of many, which, we fear, will not 
easily be erased. It must be confessed that the French writers, 
in the cause of. infidelity, have been bolder than the English ; 
and M. Boulanger, whose works are distinguished by the title 
of The Philosophic Library, has expressed himself with a degree 
of presumption seldom equalled. 

Sensible of the fatal effects of the propagation of opinions 
not less contradictory to reason than disgusting to every moral 
feeling, and actuated by the purest principles of benevolence, 
Mr. Graves has written the work now before us; which ma 
be considered as a valuable addition to the many excellent 
books that have already appeared in our language on the same 
side of the question. 

The author begins with a definition of enthusiasm; and he 
seems to think that blind credulity, and dictatorial positiveness, 
form the two leading and essential marks of an enthusiastic 
mind.—The work is then divided into six chapters; of which 
the jirst shews that the Apostles and Evangelists were not en- 
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thusiasts, because they did not embrace the faith which they 
taught, till they had received sufficient evidence of its divine 
original.—In the second, it is argued that the Apostles were not 
enthusiasts, from their not requiring faith in others without 
supplying sufficient evidence.—In the third, the general con- 
duct of the Apostles is proved to be inconsistent with the sup- 
position of their having been enthusiasts.—‘The fourth and fifth 
chapters relate to the writings of the Apostles and Evange- 
lists; and in the sixth, the doctrines of the Gospel are vindi- 
cated from the charge of enthusiasm. 

Such is the author’s plan; and we shall now proceed to ex- 
tract some passages, which, we doubt not, will be gratifying 
to every friend of religion and virtue.—The following are Mr. 
G.’s observations on the nature of our Lord’s miracles: 


‘ The least attention to the evangelic history will satisfy us, that 
the subjects of our Lord’s miracles were most generally such as no 
power of imagination, no delusion of enthusiasm, could possibly in- 
fluence. * To turn water into wine— + to feed 5000 persons at one 
time on five loaves and two fishes, and { 4000 at another, on seven 
loaves and a few small fishes—{ to restore a withered limb—to give 
sight to a man |} forty years old, who had been born blind—to raise 
from the dead a carcase that was } carrying out to the grave; and 
another 6 that had lain four days in the tomb: in these and a variety 
of other miracles which our Saviour wrought, no force of imagina- 
tion could have the smallest influence. In truth, nothing can be 
more repugnant to reason or experience, than the supposition that 
our Lord’s miracles were the effects of any force of imagination, or 
enthusiastic impulse; or that if any delusion had taken place with 
regard to them, it would not have been immediately detected and 
exposed. In proof of this let us briefly consider their infinite variety, 
and their uniform success—the public manner in which they were 
performed—their being frequently wrought in the presence of his 
most inveterate enemies, and attended with circumstances which at- 
tracted the immediate attention of these enemies, and excited the se- ° 
verest scrutiny. ‘hesecircumstancesdo not vindicate them more clearly 
from all suspicion of having been produced by the artitices of fraud, 
than from all possibility of being accounted for by enthusiasm. 

‘ The impulse of fanaticism will produce its effects irregularly, un- 
certainly, and imperfectly, according to the different nature of the 
disease, the force ef imagination in the diseastd, the temperature of 
the constitution, and a variety of other circumstances; and these ef- 
fects will be often as transitory as the power that produces them is 
variable. Not such were the effects of that truly divine power pos- 
sessed by our Lord; which operated uniformly and equally on every 
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disease, on multitudes of different tempers, ages, habits, ga 
so as never once to fail; and this at the first application, compleatly 
and permanently, so that no one complained of a relapse, or of having 
been imperfectly healed. Nothing is more clear in the gospel history 
than this, the evangelists relate confidently that our Lord healed mul- 
titudes at * Capernaum, at the + sea of Galilee, afterwards in the 
plain, through all the cities and villages of Galilee ; at Genesareth, 
even in the { temple at Jerusalem on the sabbath day, shortly before 
his crucifixion. In all these places were brought unto him all whe lay 
sick of divers diseases, the * blind, the dumb, the lame, sick persons 
borne in beds, § those that had the palsy, demoniacks, lunaticks, 
and he healed them all—every one, as many as touched him were made 
whole.” 

¢ Of these miracles multitudes were witnesses, who attended him 
from place to place ; sometimes crouding the houses where he was, 
so that there was ** no room, no, not so much as about the door ;”’ 
thronginz round him in the streets, following him to the sea; to the 
most retired and uninhabited parts of the country, the mountaiss, 
the desert—staying with him near * || threc days together ; so ihat he and 
his disciples had not leisure scarcely evento cat’ —aud these multitudes 
came from various and distant places ; for great multitudes, says the 
evangelists, “* 3 followed him from Galilee, ‘and from De:apolis, and 
from Ferusalem, and from Fudea, and from beyond Fordan, from Idumea, 
and they of Tyre and Sidon, and his fame went through all Syria, and 
they brought unto him ail sick people, and from all the region round 
about Genesareth.”?—And what is most important to opserve, amongst 
these witnesses of our Saviour’s miracles, we often find his most in- 
veterate enemies, the priests and scribes, the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, who very early conceived a rooted aversion to the humble and 
pure Jesus, and watched the progress of his ministry with a jealousy 
which raged with still increasing fury, till it glutted itself with his 
blood. 
_ © These enemies always attended the synagogues where he frequent- 
ly wrought his miracles; they often also mixed with the multitude, 
and watched to detect any thing censureable in his conduct. —Did he 
assume the character of the Son of God, and the power of forgiving 
sins, they were ready to accuse him of blasphemy.—Did he cat 
bread with unwashed hands, in opposition to their traditions, they 
were filled with indignation.—Did he neglect to imitate their hypo- 
critical austerity in fastings—and did he associate with the humble 
and penitent convertsy they reproached him with being a wine bib- 
ber, a friend of publicans and sinners.—Did he restore health and 
vigour to the diseased, even these works of mercy, if performed on the 
sabbath, thiey condemned as impious violation of that sacred day. 
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The third section of the second chapter, on Christ’s prophe- 
cies, is very interesting.—On the famous prophecy of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, Mr. Graves makes these remarks: 


‘¢ The very obscurity of some parts of this prophecy seems as incon- 
sistent with fraud, as the plainness and exact accomplishment of 
others is unaccountable on the supposition of fanaticism. An im- 
postor writing after the event, would take care not to diminish the 
credit of his supposed prediction, by leaving its application doubtful 
or obscure; yet it is certain many Christians did very early so far ' 
mistake this prophecy, as to apply it not only to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but also to the end of the world; and to expect the im- 
mediate approach of the final judgment, an error which St. Peter 
and St. Paul in different passages expressly and earnestly correct, 
and in a manner totally remote from every appearance of enthusiasm 
orimposture. Enthusiasts would more probably cherish than detect 
such a delusion, calculated as it was to make pe religious im- 
pression on the minds of men ; and impostors, if they found it neces- 
sary to correct an erroneous interpretation of any supposed prediction » 
uttered by themselves, would naturally point out its exact accommo- 
dation to the event, which alone they had intended to mark out by 
it, and would be doubly cautious of exposing themselves to new dif- 
ficulties, by uttering new predictions ;—whereas St. Paul, addressing 
the * Thessalonians, and warning them, * not to be troubled b 
word or by ietter as from us, that the day of Christ is at hand,’ adds 
a declaration, that that day should not come till after some signal 
apostacy, and the revealing of some mighty and unrighteous power, 
which he terms * the man of sin,’ the character and progress of 
which, he reminds them he had already in conversation described to 
them, and now therefore only briefty touches on.’ 

We shall next make an extract from the third-chapter, which 
describes the nature of enthusiasm, and its effects on the hu- 
man mind; fully vindicating the Apostles from every impu- 
tation of that sort. 


‘ Now, we ever find that, so far as this prevails, reason and judg- 
ment are proportionably laid aside; the mode in which this weakness 
displays itself, will necessarily vary with the peculiar temper and cha- 
racter of him who labours under it; but in every temper and cha- 
racter extravagance and folly will appear. Is the enthusiast naturally 
gloomy and despondent ? we shall find him overpowered by religious 
melancholy and abstraction, devoted to excessive mortification and 
fantastic penances. Is he sanguine and violent? we shall see him 
rush forward in the hot pursuit, to which he concetves himself driven 
by a divine impulse, without any regard to reason or discretion, per- 
petually trampling on the restraints of order and decency—not only 
ready to sustain, but impatient to search out and court persecutign, 
danger and death. In both cases he is alienated from and unfitted 
for the relations and offices of common life ; such men will not la- 
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bour, it is unworthy their sanctity; they will despise all human diss 
tinctions as beneath their notice: thus, though the end pursued may 
be.religious and praise-worthy, the means employed to attain. it wi 
be found, in some respect or other, extravagant and absurd. Now 
the conduct of the apostles, as it is incidentally disclosed to us by the 
artless historian, who has described the first establishment of Chris- 
tianity, appears entirely free from these various weaknesses. 

¢ We discover in their mode of life no melancholy, no abstraction 
from society, no aversion to labour ; in the interval between the re-.. 
surrection of their Lord and the commencement of their own public 
ministry, we find they had returned to the calm and humble pursuit 
of that laborious industry which had originally formed their sole oc- 
cupation. They were employed in * fishing on the lake Tiberias, 
when our Lord appeared to them, and by the miraculous success, 
which at his word they obtained, convinced them he still retained the 
same divine power which they had seen exercised on a similar occa- 
sion in the commencement of his ministry. Such a situation and 
employment were as remote from enthusiasm as can be imagined.’ 


St. Paul’s activity, zeal, and, above all, the fervour of his 
imagination, have induced the infidel writers to single him 
out as the peculiar object of their enmity ; and, if we rightly, 
remember, no man ever treated that illustrious Apostle with 
greater indecency than Morgan: but his character has been 
ably defended by many writers ; and among the rest, George 
‘Lord Lyttelton acquired considerable reputation by his excel- 
lent book on the conversion of St. Paul.—Mr. Graves quotes 
his Lordship with great respect ; and the arguments which he 
employs, in the fourth section of the third chapter, cannot but 
be highly satisfactory to every fair and candid inquirer. 

», On the style of the historical parts of the New ‘Testament, 
the author thus expresses himself : 


¢ What then are the characters which reason would lead us to ex. 
pect, and which experience proves generally prevail in the composi- 
tions of enthusiasts? In such men the imagination is violently a 
ed, a confusion of ideas ensues, the style becomes forced and ob- 
scure, full of mysterious and metaphorical, dark and distorted allu- 
sions; with this obscurity is most frequently combined an exagge- 
rated and extravagant strain of thought and expression ; nothing is 
attributed to natural causes; every thing is spiritualized and magni- 
fied ; common events are described as secret providences, uncommon 
as decided miracles: but neither the obscurity nor the exaggeration 
of enthusiasm are so conspicuous or so offensive, as the heat and vio- 
lence, the arrogance and bitterness, which are too frequently found 
in such men as conceive themselves to be the only favourites of hea- 
ven, and pronounce the rest of mankind to be alienated from, and 
offensive to God, and who naturally betray this self-exaltation and 
uncharitableness by a strain of affected humility, and reakostentae 
tion, by overbearing dogmatism and virulent invective. 
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¢ Thus obscurity and extravagance, self-exaltation and uncharitablee 
hess, are the natural characters of enthusiastic compositions. Now 
compare these with the style of ihe historical works of the New Tes- 
tament, arid the contrast is surely most clear and decisive. In these 
compositions, simplicity of style and structure, and its attendant pere 
spicuity,’ form the leading features ; every thing is clear, unforced, 
unadorned; the sentences are short and intelligible ; the language 
plain and natural; no superfluous or far-fetched epithets—no accu- 
qnulation of synonimous, or nearly synonimous words, to amplify or 
impress the ideas of the speaker—no involved circumlocutions—no 
effort to express things in a bold, emphatical manner. This simpli- 
city of style and structure ts essentially connected with, and evidently 
arises from the * simplicity of the design. The writers of these nara 
yations appeaf solely ‘* as Christ’s humble attendants, selected for 
introducing to the knowledge of others this infimtely higher charac. 
ter, who is himself in a pre-eminent sense, the mouth, and the oracle 
of God;’’ it isthis subordinate part which they professedly and uni+ 
formly act. Struck with the ineffable dignity of the Messiah whom 
they serve, they lose no opportunity of exhibiting him to the worlds 
and appear to consider the introduction of their own opinions, con- 
jectures or reasonings, unless where they make a part of the narra- 
tion, as an impertinence ;athey sink themselves in order to place him 
in the most conspicuous point of view; they preach not themselves, 
but Christ Jesus, the Lord. Hence in the historical part of the 
New Testament, we never find the least trace of any attempt to shine 
by studied expression; composition, or sentiment; plainness of lan- 
guage is always preferred, because the best adapted to all capacities, 
though in a style by no means slovenly, yet in little points, as about 
those grammatical accuracies, which do not affect the meaning and 
perspicuity of the sentence, rather carelessthan curious. In this sert 
of simplicity, our Lord’s biographers peculiarly excel; and surely 
this is very opposite to the turgid and obscure productions of a‘ mind 
inflated and confused by fanaticism. 

‘ But the turn of thought and expression is not only clear and 
intelligible, but in the highest degree moderate and calm; so far 
from exaggerating trifles into importance, and indulging the extra» 
vagancies of enthusiasm, that the most striking displa s of wisdom, 
the most engaging exertions of beneftcence, calculated to rouse the 
warmest admiration and gratitude, are related with perfect coolness, 
without any marks of wonder, or exclamations of sympathy: nay 
further, the most stupendous éxertions of miraculous power—the 
course of nature suspended—all manner of diseases healed by a 
wotd—the winds and waves controuled by theit master’s voice ; and 
even the depths of the grave yielding back the dead to life at his com- 
mand. Events sucli as these, the history of which we cannot per- 
use without astonishment, which seem necessarily to call forth the 


—~ a. dn 





_—— J 


‘* Vid. Dr. George Campbell’s preliminary dissertation to his 
translation of the gospels, in 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1789—vol. 15te 
3d dissertation, § 44, p. 66, § 18; p. 82, and § 24. p, 95.’ 
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strongest expressions of wonder and reverence, the boldest flights of 
" enraptured eloquence ; even these are related as coolly as the most 
common occurrences, laid before the reader with all their minutest 
circumstances, but laid before him briefly ‘and plainly, without any 
attempt to magnify their greatness or their consequences. ; 

‘ The same calmness of mind is equally conspicuous in the unim- 
passioned, but not unfeeling manner in which the evangelists relate 
the cruel sufferings of their divine Lord, as well as the obstmacy, the 
perverseness, the insatiable malignity of his enemies ; in all their nar- 
ration, not one opprobrions epithet, not one severe expression escapes 
them; can any thing more strongly distinguish them from fanatics, 
whose fury and hatred perpetually burst forth, when roused by op- 
position of any kind, much more when such opposition inflicts the 
Severest personal injuries, and pursues with contempé and persecu- 
tion the most sacred objects of religious reverence ? Such calmness, 
rarely, if ever attained by philosophic wisdom, is surely utterly in- 
consistent with fanaticism.’ 

From the sty/e, Mr. G. proceeds to the facts of the evangelie 
history ; and in this part of his subject, he is equally sensible 
and judicious. 

The fifth chapter, which treats chiefly of the Epistles of St- 
Paul, contains much good matter, well arranged, and applied 
to the best of purposes—the vindication of those writings in 
which we all feel, or as Christians ought to feel, the deepest 
interest.—Had we not such daily proofs of the pertinacity of 
the himan mind, we might suppose that few arguments were 
necessary to prove that’ the morality of the gospel could not be 
dictated’ by a spirit ofenthusiasm. ‘The sixth chapter, which 
is employed on this subject, we have read with entire satisfac- 
tion ; and many valuable extracts might be made from it, had 
we not sufficiently extended this article.—Besides. the generat 
praise which we have bestowed on this work, we deem it right 
to observe that’ it possesses the discriminating merit of order 
m arrangement, judgment in selection of argument, and a 
style flowing and perspicuous. It seems-to discover, also, a 
candid and humane disposition,. with a love of truth, virtue, 
and religion. 





Art. XI. Transactions of the Scciety instituted at London, for the Er- 
couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with the Pre- 
miums offered inthe Year 1798. Vol. XVI. 8vo. 5s. Boards, 
Robson, Becket, .Xc. 

Te plan of this:valuable publication has been so repeatedly 

explained, that we have only to speak of the contents of 
each volume, as they successively come before us. : 

_ Among the new premiums now offered, we are particularly 

glad to find one for taking Porpoisess not more for the, ot 
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which they afford, than in order to prevent the destruction of 
Salmon by those voracious animals; whose devastations are 
thoroughly known to the Scotch, as wellas to the English, Sal- 
mon Fishers. If the Society can institute a Premium which will 
tend to prevent the destruction of this most valuable fish, 
during the spawning season, by porpoises in human shape, by 
whom myriads are annually destroyed in embryo, they will be 
doing a still greater good to their country. | 

The papers published in this volume, under the class 


AGRICULTURE, ate as follows: 
On Planting Larch, by John Sneyd, Esq. of Belmont, in 


Staffordshire. | | 

On the Plantations of Longleat, by Mr. Davis; Steward to 
the Marquis of Bath. : 

On Planting Oziers, by John Phillips, Esq. of Ely. 

On the Cultivation of Wheat, by Mr. Henry Harper, of 
Bank-Hall, Kirkdale, Lancashire. | 

On the same, by Mr. Joseph Webster, of Bankside; near 
Doncaster. 
_ On the Culture of Turneps, by Mr. John Exter, of Piltons 
in Devonshire. . 

On the Culture of Potatoes, by Mr. Henry Harper. 

Onthe Culture of Rhubarb, by Mr. Thomas Jones, of Fish- 
Street-Hill, and Enfield. | 

On the Improvement of Waste Land, by John Peart, Esq: 
of Settle, Yorkshire. 

The Class CHEmistTRy contains only three papers, all of 
which relate to AGRICULTURE: namely, 


On Preserving the Seeds of Plants, by John Sneyd, Esq. 

On converting Weeds, &c. into Manure, by Mr. Browne, 
of Derby. 

On the Culture of Poppies, by A. W. Devis, Esq. 

The paper on Rhubarb, by Mr. Jones, is entitled to parti- 
cular mention ; equally on account of the matter which it con- 
tains, and of the manner in which it is conveyed. 

Mr. Harper’s papers are also interesting. Mr. H. is evi- 
dently a practical man, and seems to have no pre-conceived 
theory of his own; though he may be sometimes warped by 
the fashion of the day, or by the interested views of others.— 
His experiments in a field which had been a meadow for thirty 

€ars cannot, however, be of general' use; for there is little 

‘and of that description, to be broken up for beangand wheat: 
Mr. H’s paper onPotatoes is valuable. 

Mr. Phillips’s Dissertation on the Ozier is deserving of par- 


ticular notice, It contains much information respecting the 
E z Varieties 
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varieties of this most valuable of the salix tribe, as well as on: 
their cultivation. 

Mr. Sueyd’s Letter on preserving Seeds, in a state fit for . 
vegetation, conveys a hint which, we believe, is new; 
and we think that it may be of use in importing seeds from 
distant countries. We therefore copy it: 


¢ Many years ago, having observed some seeds which had got acci- 
dentally amongst raisins, and that they were such as are generally at- 
tended with difficulty to ratse in England, after coming in the 
usual way from abroad, I sowed them in pots, within a framing ; and 
as all of them grew, I commissioned my sons, who were then 
abroad, to pack up all sorts of seeds they could procure in absorbent 


* paper, and send some of them surrounded by raisins, and others by 


brown moist sugar; concluding that the former seeds had been pre- 
served by a peeuliarly favourable state of moisture thus afforded them, 
It occurred, likewise, that as many of our common seeds, such as 
clover, charlock, &c. would lie dormant for ages within the earth, 
well preserved for vegetation whenever they might happen to be 
thrown to the surface, and exposed to the atmosphere, so these 
foreign seeds might be equally preserved, for many months at least, by 
athe Findly covering and genial moisture that cither taisins or sugar 
afforded them: and this conjecture was really fulfilled, as not.one in 
twenty of them failed to vegetate; when those of the same kinds, that 
J:ordered to be sent lapped in common parcels, and forwarded 
with them, would not grow at all. I observed, upon examining 
them all before they were committed to the earth, that there was a 
‘prevailing dryness in the latter, and that the former looked fresh and 
healthy, and were not in the least infested by insects, as was the case 
with the others. It has been tried repeatedly to convey seeds (of 


-,maay plants difficult to raise ) closed up in bottles, but without suc 


cess; some greater proportion of air, as well as a proper state of 
moisture, perhaps, being necessary. I should also observe, for the 
satisfaction of the Society, that no difference was made in the package 
of the Seeds, respecting their being kept in husks, pods, &c. so as 
to give those in raisins or sugar any advantage over the others, all being 
sent equally guarded by their natural teguments. Whether any ex- 
periments 7 this nature have been made by others, I am totally ig- 
norant; but I think that, should this mode of conveyance he purs 
sued still more satisfactorily than I have done, very considerable ad- 
antages might result from it.’ 





————— On the Porrre Arts. 


Under this head, we find only one paper: but it is an inge- 
nious communication, for which the Society voted to the au- 
thor, Mr. ‘Timothy Sheldrake, their Greater Silver Pallet. It 
is entitled, a Dissertation on Painting in Oil, ina manner sim 
Jar to that which was practised in the antient Venetian gchool. 
The artist should peruse the whole of this Dissertation ; to the 
general reader, it would be unintelligible. : 


The 
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The Papers in MECHANICS are 


rst, An account of a newly invented J/Zangle for Linen, by 
Mr. Jee, with plates. Rewarded with the silver medal. 

ad, — — of an improved and detached Escapement for 
Watches, (with plates,) by Mr. John Prior. Rewarded with 
30 guineas, ; ee . 

3d, ———-— of a new machine for Drawing Bolts in ang 
out of Ships, by Captain William Boiton, illustrated by a plate. 
Rewarded with the gold medal, ‘I his seems to be a very use- 
ful machine. 


The Papers in CoLonigs and Trape are two. 

The first is a communication from Mr. Alexander Anderson, 
relative to the culture of various useful Plants in the Botani¢ 
Garden in the Island of St. Vincent, established about 30 
years ago, by General Melville. Rewarded by the Society’s 
silver medal,--In this paper is an account of the Artocarpus 
incisus, ot Otaheite Bread-Fruit, which our readers may not be 
displeased to peruse. : 





‘In June 1793, of the original plants fifty were reserved in the 
garden, to yield future supplies for the different islands ; of those, 
few were two feet high, or half an inch diameter in tlie stem; most 
of them from six inches to a foot in height. In October 1794 some 
began to produce fruit; in March following all ofthem. At pre 
sent, most of the trees are about thirty feet high ; the stem two feet 
from the ground, from three to three feet and a half in circumference, 

‘ The fruit comes out in succession the greater part of the year ; 
from November till March fewer than at any other time. But as 
there are six varieties of the tree and fruit in the garden, some kinds 
are loaded, whilst there is scarcely any fruit on the others; so that 
some one of them is always in fruit. ‘The number one tree produces 
is very great, often in clusters of five or six, bending the lower 
branches to the ground. According to the different varieties, the 
fruit is of various shapes and sizes, in weight from four to ten pounds, 
some smooth skinned, others rough or tuberculated ; taken from the 
tree before maturity, the juice is of the colour and consistence of 
milk, and in taste something similar. It issues for more than ten mi- 
nutes in a continued stream, and thickens into a ylutinoys or adhe- 
sive substance. : 

‘ The fruit is in the greatest perfection about a week before they 
begin to ripen: at that period it is easily known, from the skin 
changing to a brownish cast, and from small granulations of the 
juice. When ripe it is soft and yellow, in smell and taste like a very 
ripe melon; in that state, hogs, dogs, and poultry, are fond of ix. 
When half grown, boiled, it is good food for hogs and poultry. 
For bread, the best mode of dressing, is baking it entire in an oven 
as bread; when properly done, and laying aside prejudices, witha 
little custom, it is equal to, if not better than any kind of bread, as 
wt is lighter and very easy of digestion. Boiled, like yams, it is very 
‘ ?  & 3 good, 
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good, and by many preferred to being baked. Negroes either eat jt 
in that condition, or cut itin half, and roast it in the ashes. It may 
be sliced the same as bread, and toasted on a gridiron. For a pud- 
ding, scarcely any thing equals it. After baking or boiling, formed 
Into a mass like dough, and then baked as biscuit, it is nearly the 
same as biscuit, and will keep as long. 

‘ From the first appearance of the fruit (when of the size of an 
egg), it isthree months before they are full, or fit for eating. Having 
no formation of seeds, the tree produces its progeny by suckers from 
jts roots, at the time it begins to yield its fruit ; and a large young 
family arises, at the distance of three to thirty fect from the parent 
stem. For two years past, several hundreds of them have been transe 
ported to the different islands. 

‘ Independent ofits utility, the tree is one of the handsomest, and 
for ornament would be anxiously sought after mm any country. It is 
hardy, a tough wood, and resists the severest gusts of wind. 

¢ Besides the Otaheitan, Captain Bligh brought from ‘Timor some 
plants of the East-India Bread-Fruit, two of which he left in the 

arden. Ai‘uough the fruit is esculent, yet it is far inferior to the 
other, and a bad substitute. It is ill-shaped, and of a soft pulpy 
substance ; it has no seeds, but propagates itself as the former, does, 

‘ The seed-bearing kind, in itsexternal habit, is hardly to be dis, 
criminated from the true, yet in fruit differs very much from it, con- 
taining no esculent substance but its seeds, in number from forty to 
eighty, and sometimes one hundred; in appearance like chesnuts: 
when roasted or boiled, they are preferred, by many people, to 
Bread-Fruit. Negroes are very fond of them. 

© The fruit is nearly the size of the Bread-Fruit, and is covered 
with prickles like a hedge-hog. As the seeds readily vegetate, Na- 
ture has no occasion for the pushing up plants fromthe roots, as in 
the Bread-Fruit. Previous to the arrival of the Providence, a young 
plant of it was sent to the Garden from Martinico for the true Bread- 
Fruit. It grows as fast, and gives fruit as soon, but rises to a larger 
and stronger tree. In the French islands it 1s known by the name 
Chataignier du Malabar.’ 

We find also in this paper a description of the Laurus Cinna- 
momum, or Cinnamon, three kinds; and of the Caryzhyllus 
Aromaticus, or Clove. 

The other paper contains acommunication from Mr. Sievers, 
of Bauenhoff in Livonia, stating the manner of Rearing and 
Treating Silk- Worms in the northern parts of Europe. 

This amusing communication, which relates to other matters 
than its title expresses, describes the manner of rearing and 
treating silk-worms, and of cultivating muiberry-trees, in the 
58th degree of latitude, and to the east beyond the Baltic. It. 
then proceeds to some general inferences; a#athat the white 
mulberry-tree is the only one which will WEPduce good silk;— 
that the white mulberry tree will thrive in England, and even 
in Scotland as faras Edinbuygh, as a middling stamghard tree :— 
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that the seeds should be sown in plain but light garden land, 
rather somewhat sandy, without dung;—that the raising of 
silk-worms should be conducted with excessive cleanliness ;— 
that no sun-shine, but only a temperate and broken light, 
should come on them ;—that the heat of the room should be 
between 12 and 15° of Reaumur;—that the rearing of these 
worms may be conducted by the aged, and by children ;—and 
that mullberry-trees would grow on Hounslow Heath, and on 


Finchley Common. é 
The remainder of the volume is occupied, as usual, with 





an account of the premiums distributed and presents received $o far 
by the Society, and an alphabetical list of the members. Mo.-y 
" Sez psa. 


Art. XII. A general View of the Agriculture of the County of Line 
coln; drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture 
and internal Improvement. By the Secretary to the Board. 8vo. 
pp- 456. gs. sewed. Nicol. 1799. 


ven into the fens of Lincolnshire we have no objection to 
accompany Mr. Arthur Young; who, to a clear judgment, 
unites great perseverance, and treats even dry subjects in a 
manner which renders them interesting. Sucha writer, coming 
with a degree of public authority to explore a country, is en- 
titled to the most polite reception; and we record with plea- 
sure the satisfaction expressed by the Secretary to the Board of 
Acriculture, on this subject. ‘ He seizes with eagerness (as he 
observes in the Introduction) every opportunity of declaring 
that it was not possible to meet with a mere liberal spirit of 
communication, than he experienced in the county of Lin- 
coln; not confined to the nobility and gentry of fortune, from 
whom it might be expected of course, but from every class 
of the people: the clergy, farmers, graziers, and equally the 
inhabitants of towns 3; all were desirous to coutribute whatever 
information was in their power; the numerous breeders of sheep 
and cattle were emulous in shewing their stock without reserve 
cy mystery, and explaining their motives and reasons for adopt- 
ing or adhering to this or that breed, with an openness and 
candour which will for ever give me a very high idea of the 
merit of that respectable class.” 
This testimony is not only much to the credit of the inha- 


-bitants of the county of Lincoln, but it tends to stamp a value 
on the work, as containing a mass of informaticn on which we 


may depend, ‘The President of the Royal Society is entitled 
to particular notice, forthe assistance which he afforded to the 
author in collecting materials: but indeed we never heard of a 


Ptivate individual in any.part of the world, who was so con- 
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stant and unwearied a patron of. science, of all kinds, as Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

In return for the civility which Mr. Young experienced, he 
endeavours not only to give a true account of the fertility of 
Lincolnshire, but to exhibit its picturesque beauties; which, he 
contends, have not had justice done to them. He does not 
deny that its climate is insalubrious, and he confesses that 1t 1s 
a rich rather than a beautiful county: yet he observes that, 
‘ upon the whole, it is a better county than general ideas have 
permitted some to consider it.’ . 


‘ 1 viewed specimens, which ought to retrieve the county from 
the condemnations I have heard. About Belton, there are fine views 


‘from the Tower on Belmont ; Lynn, and the Norfolk cliffs are visible, 


Nottingham castle, the Vale of Belvoir, &c. And in going by the 
Clift-towns to Lincoln, there are many fine views. Fiom Fullbeck 
to Leadenham, especially at the latter place, there is a most rich pro- 
spect over the Vale of the Trent, to the distant lands that bound it, 
These views over an extensive vale are striking, and of the same fea- 
tures are those from the Clif road, to the north of Lincoln, to Kir- 
ton, where is a great view both east aad west to the Wolds, and also 
to Nottinghamshire. Near Gainsborough there are very agreeable 
scenes; from the plantation of H. Dalton, Esq. at Knaith, and 
from the Chateau battery of Mr. Hutton, at Burton, the view of the 
windings of the Trent, and the rich level plain of meadow, all alive 
with great herds of cattle, bounded by distant hiils of cultivation, are 
features of an agreeable country. But still more beautiful is that 
about Trent Fall; from Sir John Sheffield’s hanging wood, and the 
Rev. Mr. Sheffield’s ornamented walk, following the Cliff to Alk- 
borough, where Mr. Goulton’s beautiful grounds command a great 
view of the three rivers. As the soil is dry, the woods lofty, and the 
country various, this must be esteemed a noble scenery, and a perfect 
contrast to what Lincolnshire is often represented by those who have 
seen only the parts of it, that are very different. ‘The whole line of 
the Humber hence to Grimsby, when viewed from the higher Wolds, 
presents an object that must be interesting to all. This, with the 
very great plantations of Lord Yarborough, are seen to much advan- 
tage from that most beautiful building, the Mausoleum at Brock. 
lesby.’ 
Suspecting the inaccuracy of the maps, Mr. Y, does not pretend 
to exactness in stating the extent of the country: but he here 
estimates it to contain 2888 square miles, or 1,848,320 acres; 
its rental, at 16s, gid. per acre, he estimates at 1,551,18g1. 
Under the usual heads into which reports for the Agricul- 
tural Board are generally divided, Mr. Young has arranged a 


" great variety of curious and interesting information. When 


we use the epithet curious information, we do not mean his tale 
about * 4 Clergyman (see p. 11) who was obliged to leap the 


_ hedges to'pass ta his church, and-forced: to box and thresh a 
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farmer who stopped him ;’ nor that of ‘ the Lord of the Manor's 
right at Thong Castor (see p. 21) to whip the parson in his 
ulpit on Whitsunday ;? nor that about the female clerk setting 
ca goose in the pulpit, p. 437. At these particulars the reader 
will smile, and the author probably intended that he should, 
Even briefly to notice all the facts and details which particu- 
larly merit attention, in this report, would carry us beyond 
our limits. Had we space, we should select what the author 
mentions under the title Property in p. 17, and again, in p. 19.'5 
as also his Description of Sir Joseph Banks’s library, or Office, 
at Reevesby Abbey, p, 20.—-the observations on stucco, espe- 
cially the general datum on which this operation should be con- 
ducted, ‘ viz. that it is the property of caustic lime coming in 
contact with flint to crystalize,’ p,24.—on the new way of 
tiling, p. 34-—the excellent reasoning against small farms, 
p. 3y-—on commutation of tithe, p, §5.—on poor-rates, p. 57. 
—on letting leases, p. §9.—on the failure of wheat sown after 
barley, p. y7-—on the drill husbandry as a general practice, 
p- 141.—on the benefit of potatoes as preparatory to corn, 
p- 144.—on the culture and manyfacture of woad, as prac- 
tised by Mr. Cartwright, p. 149, &c.—on parsley, cultivated 
as an artificial grass, p.170.—on making hay, p. 195.—on 
the propriety of abandoning the use of Aay seeds (contaixing the 
seeds of all manner of weeds) when laying down to grass, 
p. 207.—the short remarks on gardens and orchards, p. 212, 
and the judicious observations of Sir Cecil Wray on his plant- 
ations, ‘:p. 213.—on the objection to wastes, as nourishing a 
bad race of people, p. 223.—the liberal proposal of Sir Joseph 
Banks respecting the inclosure of East and West Widmore 
fens, p. 2333 and his experiment to ascertain the principle of 
Mr. Elkington’s mode of draining, ps 243, &c.—on stickle- 
backs used aS manure, p. 25g.—-and on the burning of dry 
straw on land for the same purpose, p. 267.—and on the prac- 
tice of warping in Lincolnshire, p.277. which isa mode of raisin 
Jand, and making soil, by letting in water, suffering it to de- 
posit its sediment, and then letting it off. This last is men- 
tioned as a most important improvement, worthy the attention 
of other counties, 
Though we can only hint at these particulars, and are totally 
silent on many others, we will not quit this part of the volume 
without suffering the author to speak for himself on the great 
utility of the Lincolnshire drainages : ..:: 


‘ There is not probably a county in the kingdom that ‘has made 
equal exertions in this very important work of draining. The quan- 
tity of land thus added to the kingdom, .has been great ¢ fens of 
water, mud, wild fow/, frogs, and agugs, have been converted to rich 


pasture 
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pasture and arable, worth from 20s. to 40%. an acre. Health 
smproved, morals corrected, and the community enriched. . Nhese, 
when carried to such an extent, are great works, and reflect the 
Highest credit on the good sense and energy of the proprietors. 

tthout going back to very remote periods, there cannot have been 
Jess than 150,000 acres drained and improved, on an average, from 
$s. an acre to 255.3; or a rental created of £150,000 a year. But 
suppose it only £100,000, and that the profit has on an average-been | 
received during the period of thirty years; the rental has in that time 
amounted to three millions, and the produce to near ten; and when, 
with the views of a political arithmetician, we reflect on the circula- 
tion that has attended this creation of wealth through industry ; the 
number of people supported ; the consumption of manufactures ; the 
‘shipping employed ; the taxes levied by the state; and all the classes 


“of the community benefited ; the magnitude and importance of such 


works will be seen; and the propriety well understood of giving all 
imaginable encouragement and facility to their execution. ‘These 
are the results of that government which so many, living and fatten- 
ing under its protection, wish to exchange or hazard, for speculative 
legislation of a more popular cast. Early in the days of republican 
‘France, decrees issued for draining marshes ; 1 do not ask, what pro- 

ess has been made? But I would demand, if any drainages equal 
to this have been executed in that kingdom during a century? From 
Bourdeaux to Bayonne, in one of the finest climates of Europe, 
nearly all is marsh. What Frenchman has been so actuated by the 
blessinyss of republican security, as to lay out one louis on that 
or any other marsh or bog? ‘These undertakings prove the reliance 
of a people on tle secure possession of what their industry creates ; 
and had it not been for common-rights, all England would long ago 
have been cultivated and improved ; no cause preserves our wastes 1n 
their present state, but the tenderness of government in touching pri- 
vate property. A farming traveller must examine this country with 
a cold heart, who does not pray for the continuance of a system of le- 
gislation which has tended so powerfully to adorn, improve, and cul- 
tivate the country, and to diffuse prosperity and happiness through 
the whole society.’ 


In the chapter on Live Stock, containing more than too 
pages, the information is abundant; and it is valuable, because 
facts are given, with few comments. On the agitated question 
of the comparison of the new Leicester with the Lincoln breed 
of sheep, Mr. Young guards his readers against private interest, 


prejudice, and the habits of mankind. He observes, in general, 
‘that : 


‘ The new Leicesters are spreading very rapidly over the county, 
probably faster than they have done in any other, one or two only ex- 
cepted, which may be attributed to the general goodness of the soil ; 
¥or this brecd makes a much more respectable figure than it has done 
in various trials made m countries inferior to it in soil ; and the breed 
gsiving out the Lincoln so much as it has done in the poorer parts of 
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this county, is a fact that unites with this circumstance. The true 
Lincoln is a larger sheep, and with a longer wool, and therefore de- 
mands better pasturage; where it finds such, there the old breed re- 
mains ; subject, perhaps, to little more change than fashion may cause. 
Upon inferior land the Leicester establishes itself; and upon land still 
inferior in other counties, experiments prove unsuccessful for the same 
reason; that of the necessity of having a smaller size and shorter 
wool ’ 

In p. 330, an idea is thrown out concerning the rot in sheep, 
that they took the rot only in the morning, before the dew was 
well off the ground. 

In p. 377, we are told that § Mr, Cartwright has discovered 
that common groundsel, given plentifully to horses in the stable, 
will cure greasy heels.” Would not any succulent vegetable, 
given plentifully, produce the same effect? He also mentions 
Mr. Fisher of Kirkby, who has a good breed of pigs, and fat- 
tens them on § boiled linseed mixed with barley-meal, and 
finds it answer very well.’ 

The article Poultry is short. It mentions only Geese, 
of which such great numbers are raised in Lincolnshire. Re- 
specting them, a few lines suffice: 

‘ Geese plucked five times a year; at Pinchbeck it is at Lady-day, 
Midsummer, Lammas, Michaelmas, and Martinmas. The feathers of 
a dead goose worth 6¢., three giving a pound. But plucking alive 
does not yield more than 3d. a head per annum. Some wing them 
only every quarter, taking ten feathers from each goose, which sell 
at ss. athousand. Plucked geese pay in feathers 2s. a head in Wild- 
more Fen.’ 

Mr. Young has been attentive in collecting the different 
ptices of Labour, and has exhibited them in a table; also the 
prices of Provisions. 

The Roads in this county, taken in general, the author pro- 
nounces to be below par; and the report is as little flattering 
under the article Manufactures. 

The section in which the condition of the Poor is discussed 
contains some judicious remarks by the worthy Major Cart- 
wright ; followed by an excellent observation from the Re- 
porter; ¢ Men are apt to complain heavily of poor’s-rates in 
many Counties, yet take no steps to remedy them. One great 
means of kéeping rates down ig increasing benevolently the 
comforts of the poor.’ P. 411. 

We are sorry to find a bad account of the Women of Lin- 
colnshire ; who are said to be ‘ very lazy, and to do nothing 
but bring children and eat cake. ‘The men milk their cows.’ 
p- 413.—It is observed, however, that 

‘ It is impossible to speak too highly in praise of the cottage system 
pf Lincolnshire, where ad, gardens, cows, and pigs, are so —, 
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the hands of the, poor. . Upow views only of humanity and benevogs 
lence, it is gratifying to every honest heart to sce that class of the. 
people comfortable, upon which all others depend. This motive along 
ought to operate sufficiently to make the practice universal through 
the kingdom. But there are also others that should spesk powerfully 
to the feelings even of the most,selfish, Wherever this system 1s 
found, poor’s-rates are low; upon an average of the county, they do 
not amount to one-third of what is paid in Suffolk ; and another ob- 
ject yet more important, isthe attachment which men myst inevitably 


‘feel to their country, when they partake thus in the property of it. 
“Et would be easy to expatiate on such topics, and indeed they can 


hardly be dwelt upon too much. But the great object which ought 
to employ every heart -and hand, is to devise the means of rendering 
the system universal.: This comes with peculiar propriety within the 
scope of the Board of Agriculture; nor do I see the use of surveying 
the whole kingdom, m4 attempting to discover every local circum- 
stanee that merits attention, if measures are not founded on the know- 
ledge thus gained; if the Board does not follow such clues, or sift 
such subjects to the bottom, nor ascertain the best means of render- 
ing universal, systems which have so much to recommend them.’ 


These ideas suggest a system much preferable to that 


well meant, but not perhaps well-considered, plan of makin 
the earth groan under immense Poor-Houses, called Houses of 


Industry. The account given of them in Mr. Y.’s Survey of 


Suffolk is suficient to make any man of sense doubt the pro- 
pricty of the practice. The Poor will neither be improved nor 
be made grateful by being crowded together, like invalids or culr 
prits, in large buildings, by whatever name they may be called. 
Let them appear as members of the community, and not ag 
dissevered parts, 

This agricultural survey concludes. with a section on Reli- 
gion; in which the author seriously and commendably repra- 
bates the general neglect of public worship, and urges the 
observance of the Sabbath as conducive to cleanliness, order, 
and virtue. 

Of the contents of a short Appendix, the chief is Major 
Cartwright’s account of an oiled canvas covering fer corn-stacks, 
with a letter to him from Mr. Gower, explaining the mode 
practised in China in preparing canvas, silk, &c. 

The volume contains a map of the soil of Lincolnshire, and 
various other maps and plates. Mo 
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Art. XIVL. Contributions to Physical and Medical Knowledge, prin- 
cipally from the West of England, collected by ‘Thomas Beddoes, 
M.D. 8vo. pp.539. 8s. Boards. Longmanand Rees. 1799. 

I" is the object of Dr. Beddoes, in this collection, to combine 
and preserve many valuable facts, which might be lost to the 
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ubli¢ if the meats: of introducing them to qotite were: not 
‘facilitated. Thus far, his plan is highly laudable :, but his ar- 
dour for discovery has led him also to propose a very extensive 
scheme for the improvement of medicine, which would entire] 
change the face of the profession ; and which will be variously 
estimated by our readers, according to their respective situations 
in it. | : 
. Dr. B. proposes, in the first place, that the medical officers 
of public hospitals should be required 


¢ At fixed, perhaps monthly periods, to furnish an account of their 
respective departments, particularly noticing such phenomena as 
should appear to them instructive or singular. T’o these meetings, 
all the practitioners of the place and neighbourhood, together with 
subscribers to the charity, should have free access. When the state- 
«ment contained any thing uncommonly interesting, a commissionet 
er committee of verification should be appomted to examine the cir- 
cumstances. In cases not admitting of delay, the attending physi- 
cian or surgeon should call in one or more commissioners during the 
jatervals of the sitting. It is of course that the facts thus acquired 
should be subject to the remarks of the parties present, and that, the 
more select should be given to the public in some commodious form,” 


If a scheme of this nature could be executed with accuracy 
and impartiality, it would undoubtedly produce very beneficial 
effects. Frequent reports of the remarkable occurrences in 
large hospitals would furnish an inestimable repository‘of facts, 
for the student and the practitioner: —but the author’s project 
appears to be too forcing. He wishes to have. the flowers and 
the fruit together. We apprehend that..a-long series of cau- 
tious experiment must precede important deductions; and that 
opinions must be matured by observations, which ¢annot be 
commanded at stated periods. . Neither would the mixed ase 
sembly, proposed by Dr. Beddoes, tend to elicit free commu- 
nications of practice and cpinions, unless men could be liberated 
from the common imperfections of their nature. ‘The hospital 
functionary, producing his reports at a meeting of rivals in 
‘sacaniagae re men who are enemies to him only because they 
1appen to befriend another practitioner,—or of friends who may 
over-rate him,—would feel himself subjected either to an exe 
amination of the most mortifying and disagreeable kind, or 
overwhelmed with injudicious admiration. It would be more 
eligible, in every view, to encourage the publication of facts - 
in the first instance :—but nothing of this kind can be success- 
fully performed, when it is enjoined as a task. It would pers 

aps answer every purpose, if the subscribers to public charities 
would undertake to print Reports, delivered to them by the 
medical attendants, at their own expence. ‘They would then 
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be criticised, not by a partial audience, whether flattering of 
malevolent, but by the public ; who, notwithstanding the com. 
plaints of some impatient writers, are tolerably shrewd in ap- 
preciating merit. ; 

The second part of Dr: Beddoes’s proposal is, 

¢ That the physicians and surgeons of hospitals be changed; or 
partly changed, every years or every second year: that, if the average 
number of reputable physicians and surgeons, residing in or near 
a place, be sufficient for two changes, those who go out first be not 
re-elected till at least two periods shall have elapsed ; and that the 
exclusion be prolonged according to the probability of a proper suc- 
cession.” 

_ To this part of the plan we see many powerful objections, 
We conceive that, by making appointments of this kind too 
general; their importance would be lessened; and apathy 
would be produced, instead of emulation, in the medical at- 
tendants. Dr. Beddoes also seems to proceed on the errone- 
ous supposition, that every man thus appointed will become a 
good observer of diseases, in the course of a short period. 
Must the man of solid experience and attentive observation be 
interrupted in his train of investigation, and deprived of the 
most copious source of his information, in order to make way 
for a novice in the science? We should expect, from such 
changes, nothing better than premature and rash exhibitions 
of practice, which the Doctors monthly courts of criticism 
would find it very difficult to suppress. Whoever is acquainted 
with the management of hospital-business, in general, will be 
aware that those medical sessions, from which the Doctor ex- 
pects so much good, would soon degenerate into scenes of 
party and cabal. ‘There are men of real abilities, who do not 
sufficiently consider that mere change does not necessarily 
imply improvement. We believe that public infirmaries might 
be rendered more useful by proper regulations, but we should 
not rank Dr. Beddoes’s proposal exactly under this term. 

It is true that, when an appointment to an infirmary is con-- 
tested, the more worthy candidate is sometimes rejected, ever 
against the sense of the best-informed among the electors :— 
but if‘is impossible to prevent occasional instances of injustice, 
in any human institution. Is it only in elections to infirmaries, 
that virtue and merit are improperly depressed ?—We are far 
from meaning to insinuate, that any exclusive rales should 
be permitted in such institutions. Every man of merit, and 
of regular education, has an undoubted claim to be employed 
in a public charity, where the number of patients renders his 
assistance desirable ; and the number of medical officers ought 
to be, in all cases, regulated by the quantity of business among 
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the sick poor :—but it would be unjust, and even cruel, to de~ 
rive the patients of the assistance of practitioners in whom 
they habitually confide, for the sole purpose of introducing 
ngers. 
There are hospitals, we believe, in which the election of 
the medical officers is annual. A regulation of this kind would 
probably answer ail the purposes intended by Dr. Beddoes, be- 
cause it must operate as a perpetual stimulus to exertion: for, 
while the supporters of a public charity would not attempt to 
supersede an active and meritorious practitioner, they would 
have it in their power to dismiss one who acted’ improperly, 
with little trouble, by omitting his name in the annual vote. 

We have entered at some length into these views of the ac- 
tive and benevolent Dr. Beddoes, because we think that the 
subject on which he has touched is of great and general im- 

ortance; and because we are of opinion that the public have 

not hitherto derived a degree of information from the practice 
in infirmaries, adequate to the expence and trouble bestowed 
onthem. We object to the particulars of Dr. B.’s plan, only 
because it does not seem likely to produce the requisite ad- 
vantages. In the Edinburgh Infirmary, for example, where 
the plan of attendance by rotation has been so long tried in 
the surgical department, the number of excellent operators 
has certainly not been superior to that which has been pro« 
duced by the London Hospitals, during the same period.— 
We come now to the collection of papers. 

The first and second communication contain * Experimental 
Essays on Heat, Light, and on toe Combustions of Light; withe 
new Theory of Respiration, and Observations on the Chemistry of 
Life. By Humphry Davy.’—‘ Experimental Essay on the Genes 
ration of Phosoxygen (Oxygen gas), and on the Causes of the Colours 
of Organic Bodies” By the same. 

This writer endeavours to prove that the cause of the phe- 
nomena of-light and heat is not matter, according to the pres 
vailing doctrine, but that it is a repulsive motion excited in the 
particles of bodies. It would lead us so far beyond our limits, 
10 give a minute account of the experiments and reasonings 
contained in this long paper, that we can only offer to our 
readers a general view of it. . 

In the first experiment, no light was produced by the coll, 
sion of flint with steel, first tried im vacuo, afterward in a Ter 
ceiver filled with carbonic acid ; though the particles struck of 
from the steel appeared, in the microscope, to have undergone 
fusion. From these facts, Mr. Davy concludes that light is 
hot a modification oftheat.—This experiment will certainly rer 
quire explanation, before the inference. drawn. by the author 
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*~ean-be admitted ; for it was pteviously known that the cag, 


‘onic agid gas extinguishes flame. 
“ From the second experiment, in which two planes of ice were 
converted into water, by being kept in friction against each 


other, Mr. Davy concludes that frietion does’ not increase 
“the temperature of bodies by diminishing their capacity: for 


heat. 

‘The third experiment, which is contrived with great inge. 
nuity, is intended to prove that, in a case in which heat was 
produced by friction, it could not»be derived from the sur, 
younding bodies ; and consequently: could not depend on the 
passage of a‘material fluid from one substance to another. Ob- 
setving that expansion is always produced in solid bodies by 
friction, he infers that a certain motion or vibration is heat, 
or the repulsive power.——In light, he supposes that the repul- 
sive’ motion predominates so much over the attraction of the 
particles, that the corpuscules ‘ indefinitely separate with the 
greatest velocity, and appear to be very little acted on by ats 
traction or gravitation. ‘Lhis state may be called repulsive pro. 
jection.’—Such of our readers as wish to examine the. proofs 
of this doctrine, with accuracy, must consult the original essay. 
To.us the experiments do not convey demonstration: they are 
of so delicate a nature, and express such very slight alterations 


of temperature, that a few trials of them would furnish no sa- 


tisfactory evidence ; and, even admitting their accuracy, they 
rather create difficulties, than furnish explanations; for, as 
Mr. Davy asserts the materiality of light, (p. 39,) he still adds 
an un-analysed fluid to the list of chemical subjects. | 
'. He has entered into a copious view of the consequences of 
this discovery, some of which are rather prematurely intro- 
duced. We are told, (p. 141,) for example, that the nervous 
fluid has been supposed to be the electric aura by a number of 
philosophers; and he adds, ‘ we have before supposed. the 
electric fluid to be condensed light.—‘Thus we have another 
cogent reason for supposing that the nervous spirit is light, ia 
an etherial gaseous form.’ , 

Mr. Davy supposes oxygenous gas to be a compound of oxye 
gen and. light, instead of caloric, according to the common 
doctrine. This composition he calls by the new name of Phos 


. oxygen. His theory of respiration is that no decomposition 


of oxygenous gas takes place in the lungs, but that the come 
pound of light and oxygen, or phosoxygen, unites with the ve 


. nous ‘blodd,.and occasions the phenomena of ‘animal heat, by 


exciting or increasing the repulsive motion in the particles 
of theblood. ‘To confirm this opinion, he produces a number 
‘of experiments, to which we refer our readers, iti 
f . 
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The operations of life are all deduced from this theory, as 
corpuscular changes, dependent on light, which the improve- 
ments in cheimisty may be expected to unveil completely 5 and 
the colours of bodies are also supposed to depend on the action 
of light. ‘This is by no means a new idea: but it 1s supported 
by the author with great ingenuity, in the language of his pat- 
ticular theory. | | | 

Mr. Davy’s opinions will probably attract considerable atten 
tion among philosophical readers; and even those who may 
dissent from his con¢lusions will pay him the tribute of respect, 
which is due to eatly knowlege and acuteneés. We have sel- 
dom seen a fairer promise of excellence than in these papers. 

Specimen of an Arrangement of Bodies, according to their Prine 
tiple. By the Editor. | | 

Dr. Beddoes proposes to. divide bodies into four classes, 
consistitig of ight, oxygen, philoxygena, and misoxygena. He ine 
forms, us that he had rejected the matter of heat, or caloric, from 
his chemical system, before he wag acquainted with either 
Count Rumford’s experiments, or those of Mr: Davy.——That 
part of the table which relates to light is formed from the facts 
contained in the preceding essay. ’ The relation which sub- 
stances bear to light and oxygén appeats to Dr. B. the best 
general principle for chemical arrangement, though he seems 
aware that it will be found rather tod artificial in some ine 
stances. The phenomena in which light and oxygen are 
toncerned; especially as the actions of life promise to be com- 
prehensible under them, will probably long constitute the most 
curious and important part of chemistry.’ (P. 217.) 

We find some curiotis conjectures, in this paper, on thé 


_ Composition of bodies which have not yet been analysed. The 


decomposition of metals is pointed out particularly, as a pos- 
sible and most important discovery ; and the Doctor seems to 
intimate that even living matter may be in some degree ana- 
lysed. He adds, with his usual energy, that ¢ till advances 
are made in chemical physiology, imedical science must continue 
a cliimeta.’ | 
, This is certainly said without due consideration. Are all 
the facts knowti concerning metals, for example, to be disre- 
garded, because they have not yet been analysed? If our 
knowlege in physiology be limited, we certainly are acquainted. 
with too many useful facts to denominate the result visionary, 
Cases of Gonorrhea treated with Muriat of Quicksilver. By 
Mr. Addington. : , 
Mr. A. was induced to try this medicine at the request of 
the patient himself, after a virulent gonorrhea had obstinately 
Rev, Serr. 1709. F rensted 
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resisted the usual methods, during upwards of two months, 
A grain, and a half of thé muriat was given in half an ounce 
of rectified apitit of wine, at bed tifte. A dose of Glauber’s 
salt was giver! On the morning of the second following -day, 
aud the draught was to be repeated in a day or two more, and 
to be followed by the use of the salts.-A copious salivation 
was immediately excited by the first draught, and more than a 
quart was thus evacuated.. Next. day, the*symptoms of the 
gonorrhoea were much relieved, Aftet three more repetitions 
of the draughts, Mr. Addington deénted the patient so well as 
to requife m0, farther medicine. He,” however, chose to take 
two additioriat dtauchts, and then remained. perfectly well. 

It twelve other cases; which arevparticularly stated, a re- 
ln dsr speedy cure was effected by this»method; excepting 
that the dose, in some instances, was lessened to'a grain at a 
time. (See p. 70.) 

A Case of Mortificaticn of the Toes and Foot, By Mr. Kentisti 
Bitpeod Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 

In this case, amputation of the limb was 19 performed ; and it 
was'found that the femoral artery was ‘beginning to ossifys. 
‘The stump, some time after amputation, took a tendency to 
inflammation, and seemed likely to ‘run into’ a! gangrenous 
state. Mr. K., conceiving that his patient, (who was about 
690 years of age, and had lived ‘well 3) had created the disposis 
tion in the arteries to ossification, by the use of stimatants 3 
and having found that bark, wine, aid opium, bed not sues 
écededl in stopping the progress of the mortification in the ams 
puated part, determined to try the cifect of blood-letting. Al 
mest immediate relief was experienced.. Twelve leeches were 
afterward applied to the stump, where it was inflamed ; a pure 
gative was given on the following day; and this process was 
repeated in about a week. Appearances continuing to be fae 
vourable, eight’ ounces of blood were taken away weekly, 
during six weeks, and purgatives interposed occasionally. ‘The 
patient perfectly recovered. 

This, Mr. Kentish remarks, was a case simmiles fo those» ‘in 
which Mr. Pott recommends opium ; a practice which he (Mr. 
K:) has never known to succeed. He supposes the ossification 
of the arteries to have been the cause of the disease; and he 
thinks that the disposition to ossification was produced by the 
daily use of fermented liquors and animal food-——Our reaiinel 
will decide for themselves, on the probability of these opinians: 
But they certainly led Mr. K. to a practice which was amply 
justified. by the event. 


» Observations on Carbuncle. - By-Mr, Yonge, Surgeon, Shif- 
nal, Shropshire. 3 This 
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This is an tnstructive and valuable account of a painful and 
Jangerous disease. The repeated application of cold watet 
afforded the patient more relief than any other remedy. 

This case leads Dr. Beddoes into reflections on the tse of 
éold applications in different diseases.” He gives an instance, 
furnished by Dr. Hamilton of Ipswich, of a catarth, attended 
with inflammatory symptoms, which was cured by the exe 
posure of the patient to the night+air, during a hard frost. To 
this fact, Dr. B. has added several from the writings of Floyer’ 
and Baynard, to prove the good effects resulting from cold air, 
and cold bathing, in febrile diseases. 


Miscellancous Reports and Observations concerning the Respiras 
tion of Gases and Vapours. P 
Mr. Creaser, a surgeon in Bath, gives an account of a case 
of chlorosis, accompanied with an herpetic affection, of, the 
face, and effusions of blood into the cellular membrane ; from 
which, cousiderable hemorrhages frequently took place. "Fhe 
usual methods of practice did not succeed, and Mr, Creaser 
resolved to try the effects of. oxygen gas. After having used 
it for a month, by which time three quarts of oxygen were 
iven three times it a day, appearances,of recovery began; to 
P. evident. ‘The oxygen was continued for three months,s 
increased the strength and fulness of the arterial.system, wathe 
out augmenting the hxmorrhage; and the patient gradually 
recovered her health.—Dr. Crouthér of Wakefield relates a case 
of pulmonary abscess, cured by the exhibition of hydro-care 
bonat-gas. ‘Che facts stated in this instance, however, . are 
hot at all décisive: for the patient, besides mucilaginous mes 
dicines and opiates, used elixir of vitriol to check the sweats 
ings; and, during the greater part of the course, he took a 
powder twice in a-day, containing eight grains of myrrh, .a 
grain and a half of vitriolated iron, and ten grains of colombo 
roct. . . - 
‘The case of a woman, mentioned also by Dr. Crouther, in 
proof of the efficacy of ethereal vapour in consumption, is uns 
satisfactory, from similar circumstances. She suckled twins, 
at the commencement of the disease ; and we must certainly 
ascribe her recovery, in part, to her being injoined to wean 
them, as well as to the allowance of more nutritive diet... 
In the case of Miss Norton; stated by her apothecary, there 
seemed to be advantage derived in phthisis, from the exhibi- 


tion ef hydrogen gas; but it does not appear whether she 
ultimately recovered. ‘ 4 


Summary of the late Dr. Geach’s Practice in low Faedr. oy. 
Mr, S. Hammick, Jun. 
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The peculiarity of Dr. Geach’s practice consisted in giving 
large doses “of calomel, combined with antimonials, at short 
intervals, We are informed that eight grains of calomel, and 
four of pulvis antimonialis, were given in every six hours when 
the symptoms ‘were slight : but, in urgent cases, that quantity 
was given every three, or even in every two hours. We are 
farther told that not only was no ptyelism excited by this pro- 
fusé exhibition of calomel, but that the patient became cost:ve 
during the process! This dose, it is added, has been continued 
ta some- patients, ‘ every three hours, for eighteen or twenty 


. days.’ 


‘This method, Mr. Hammick declares, was pursued by Dr. 
Geach not only in hospital practice, but in a most extensive 
range: of, private business. These assertions we certainly do 
not mean to dispute: but we are greatly surprised to find 
meétcury. employed in such enormous doses, without any 
theory, or assignable principle, by gentlemen who, on the sub- 
ject of the venereal disease, have declared open war against 
this remedy. 

» “Extracts of Letters, from Mr. Cooke, Apothecary, Gloucester, 
‘and oter Practitioners, respecting the Cow- pox. ) 

_ Mr. Cooke inoculated Mrs. Carter, aged 5c, with variolous 
matter, after she had assured him that she had undergone the 
cow-pox at eighteen years of age. ‘At that time, * she lived 
ina daity-farm, in Longney ; the cows were affected with chop- 

d and sore teats ; all the servants who stripped these cows, 

ad inflammation and boils upon their hands. She was so il} 
with fever, and these boils, that she could not work for 4 week ; 
her hands and arms were dreadfully swelled, and she kept her 


bed for two days. In this state, she applied to Mr. Cooke, who 


‘then was in practice at Frampton, in this county ; he told her, 
*¢ she had the cow-pox very bad, and that it was a disease the 
nearest to the small-pox that could be.”—This patient hada 
Jarge ctop of small-pox, in consequence of the inoculation. 

Another imstance is mentioned by Mr. Cooke, but only from 
teport,' of a farmer,‘ who, many years. after having -had.the » 
cow-pox, caught the small-pox by. infection; in eoming to 

Gloucester market, and died of it. Joon 
“Mr. Thornton, surgeon at Stroud, took some cow-po¥ 
matter from a man infected by the cows which he milked, and 
who had never had the small-pox. With this matter he inocu- 
fated a family, consisting of the father and four. children, 
‘Phey all had a severe local affection of the inoculated part, buf 
without general fever, or eruption. On inoculating them after- 
ward, for the small-pox, all the ehildren took the.disease » the 
Sather did not reccive it, 
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Mr. Thorntéh mentions other instances of the same kind, 
from information. (See a-subsequent article, p. 70.) 

Answers te Mr.(now Dr) Adams’s Queries, concerning the 
Sivens. [By Dr. Paterson of Air]. | 
‘It appears from this paper; that the Sivens (or Sibbens_ as 
some authors spell it) affects the system in a manner dissie 
milar to the venereal disease, though it is cured by slight 
courses of mercury; and best, in Dr. Paterson’s opinion, by 
corrosive sublimate. It chiefly attacks the throat and surface, 


Case by Mr, G. Vise, Stilton. 

An instance of a dropsy, cured by long-continued vomiting, 
which seemed to be excited by a fall on the belly. pe 
On the Use of Nitrous Acid in restraining Sicknets By the 
Editor. ero 9 
Dr. Beddoes has found small doses of the nitrous acid» suce 


cessful in removing nausea, in dispeptic cases. , 
On Nitrous Acid in Dropsy, by Dr. Luke, Physician at Fal- 
mouth, | bid 
A dropsy was cured by the exhibition of nitrous acid, after 
a mercurial course; though the patient had been previously 
tapped, without experiencing relief in his anasarcous symptoms, 
The use of the acid is said to have supported the soreness -of 
the mouth and spitting, originally excited by the mercary.: 
Note on ditto, from My. Scott, of Bombay, °. ~~" on: 
Mr. Scott informs us that the nitric acid, employed ‘as % 
bath, is absorbed very plentifully by the skin, and produces 
the same effects which result from its internal use. He says 
that it causes saliyation, in this mannér, sometithéd after 
the patient has been bathed daily for a week, sometithes ita 
shorter period, me | fh vad 
He recommends trials of this acid. in dropsical casés, and 
adds, ‘ if your ascites arises from the same causes with’ that of 
this country, I promise you great success.’ | * 


An Account of several Veins of Strontian or Strontites, found 
in the Neighbourhood of Bristol; with an Analysis of the’ different 
Varieties. By William Clayfield. ¥ 

Specimens of this substance, which had been found near 
Bristol, had generally passed for varieties of the sulphat of 
barytes. Mr. Clayfield has ascertained their real nature by 
experiment, and has given a particular account of the situa- 
tion and appearances of the veins, and of the varieties which 
they contain. gt 

r. Beddoes adds, in a note, that strontian has been diss 
covered in:some parts of Cumberland, The paper is short, 
and does not admit of farther detail, 
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a On ithe Whitening of Bones. By Mr. Smith. 

The process here recommended, is the exposure of bones ta 
the action, of the oxygenated muriatic acid gase It renders 
them beautifully white. : 


« Metter from Mr. ——, Surgeon of ———— Hospital, on Gonorrhgea 

This paper will operate as a useful warning to those who 
might have. been induced to give the large doses of muriat of 
quicksilver, recommended by Mr. Addington, in gonorrheea, 
The author of this relation tried the practice, on the faith of 
Mr. A.’s cases. In one instance, he found very alarming 
symptoms produced by it; and, in another, great incon- 
venience, without effecting a cure of the gonorrhgea in cither, 
We suppese that Mr. Addington’s paper must have been 
printed before the present communication was received, Ag 
It is, ' 


«© Our bane and antidote are both before us.” 
Letter on ditto, from Mr. Addington. 

Mr. Addington here imputes the noxious effects of the 
muriat, of quicksilver, in the last-mentioned cases, to the 
omission of the doses of Glauber’s salt ineulcated by him}; to 
the short interyals of the doses of the muriat; and to the great 
number of doses exhibited. | 


, Note by the Editor on the Use of Mercury in Febrile Diseases. 


Contains several authorities for the employment of mercury 
in fevers. 


. Nite from Dr. Jenner, respecting the preceding Facts on Coww-pox, 

Dr. J. here requests the public to.suspend their opinion on 
Mr. Cooke’s and Mr. Thornton’s letters, till the appearance of 
his supplemental pamphlet; which we have noticed in our last 
Review. | " 

Answer by Mr. Jacobs, Attorney at Law, Bristol, to Queries 
proposed by the Editor respecting the Cow-pox. | 

Mr. Jacobs had the cow-pox early in life, and, about ten 
years afterward, took the small-pox by inoculation, His des 
tails of the. former disease seem to be clear and accurate. 


A Letter to Dr. Beddoes, containing Observations on the Use 
of Digitalis in Pulmonary Consumption, with two Cases in which 
it proved permanently successful. By Nathan Drake, M.D. 

Dr. Drake exhibited the tincture of digitalis, in two cases 
of phthisis, in such doses as to reduce the pulse in’ one case 
from 420 to 4o3 and in another, from ‘120 to 50 in a minute: 
Both patients were cured, after well-marked symptoms of 
phthisis had taken place. Dr. Drake supposes, with great 
probability, that the beneficial effects of digitalis, in this 
disease, depend on its power of retarding circulation. We 
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think, however, that the claim of novelty, which he advances 
for this practice, is unfounded. It has been recommended on 
the very principle which he proposes, in the cure of consump- 
tion, by Sir George Baker, and by Dr. Darwin; and several 
cases in which it was successfully exhibited on this priticiple, 
in active hemorrhages and pulmonary consumptions, are’ men- 
tioned in the first and second volumes of Dr. Ferriar’s Medi- 
cal Histories and Reflections. The cases furnished by Dr. 
Drake are, however, valuable additions to the imperfect inform- 
ation hitherto afforded on this interesting subject. 


Letter from Dr. Fowler, on the Cure of Consumption. 

This letter contains a very candid statement of several cone 
sumptive cases, in which Dr. Fowler exhibited digitalis, and 
the general result of which is certainly very favourable to this 
remedy. We are glad to observe that Dr. F. has not expe- 
rienced those formidable consequences from the use of fox- 
glove, which we might be induced to dread from the testimony 
of the older writers on Materia Medica. The editor adds 
some farther instances of the power of this medicine, in lower- 
ing the velocity of the pulse, and in relicving affections of the 
lungs The facts are very important, and deserve particular 
notice from practitioners: we shall not attempt to abridge what 
ought to be carefully and minutely considered, : 





On the whole, we have found much interesting and not,a 
little instructive matter in this volume. We think, however, 
that some of the cases will justify a remark which we hazarded 
in our criticism on the preface; that, where the temptation 
to publishing is indiscriminately held out, the practice exhi- 
bited will not always be the most useful and judicious. It 
would perhaps have done no injury to the public, if Dr. Bede 
does had delayed the insertion of some of his materials, till 
the facts had been more carefully examined, and their merit 
‘more precisely ascertained, In actual practice, the bad con 
sequences of a mistaken precept are sometimes irreparable. 
There is a spirit of investigation excited among the faculty, 
which promises great improvements in medicine, and which 
it would be equally odious and criminal to discourage :—but 
there can be no just reason for hurrying facts into pubic ino- 
tice, before they are properly appreciated, or eve verified. 
An editor is expected to separate the chaff from the'corn ; 
otherwise his intervention would be futile. A very acyté phi- 
losopher thas characterised a metaphysical writer, as possessed 
with the evil spirit of saying something new. Without meaning 
to speak harshly of the present publication, we may observe 
that’ the passion for discovery may reguire cccasjonally ta de 
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moderated, like other passions.—-We state our opinion strongly, 
because we have felt a sincere esteem for the abilities and 
attivity of Dr. Beddoes ; and we would suggest to him a saying 
quoted by Lord Verulam; * stay a little, that ‘we may make 
an end the sooner.” | : 
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Art. XIV. Practical Education ; by Maria Edgeworth, Author of 
‘¢ Letters for Literary Ladies,” and “The Parent’s Assistant ;”— 

‘ and by Richard Lovel Edgeworth, F.R.S. and M.R.LA. 4to. 
1h 10s. Boards. Johnson. 1798. a 





ry HEY who are convinced of the extensive influence of edu- 
cation, in forming the individual and national character 
will receive every effort to elucidate so important a subjec 
with complacesicy and attention. ‘The present publication de- 
serves and willweward both. ~The parent, whose solicitude is 
directed to the: detail of education, will peruse it with satis- 
faction and with profit; for he will find in it much sound 
judgment and rational principle, in all that relates to educat- 
jing the child, from its first entrance into the nursery, to its 
emancipation from parental authority.—To those who are 
aware that education comprehends not only the mere instruc- 
tion of ‘an art or a science, but that it concerns every thing 
which can be an object of sense and reflection, from the coral 
of the infant ‘to the playthings of maturer age, it will not be: 
a matter of surprise that the first chapter of ‘ Practical Educa- 
tion’ should be entitled * Toys.’ Without ascribing too much 
to the influence of trifles, we may agree with the authors that. 
‘ Children may learn much from their playthings when they are, 
judiciously chosen, and when the habit of reflection and observation Js 
associated with the ‘ideas of amusement and happiness. A little boy 
of mine'years old who had had a hoop to play with, asked “ why a 
hoop or a plate, if rolled upon its edge, keeps up as long as-it rolls, 
but, falls as soon ‘as it stops, and will not stand, if you try to make 
it stand still updn’its edge.’? “Was not the boy’s understanding ‘as 
well employed Whilst he was thinking of this phenomenon, which he 
observed whilst he*was beating his hoop, as it could possibly have 
been by the most learned preceptor 2 When ‘a pedantic schoolmaster 
s¢es a boy eagerly watching a paper kite, he observes, “ What a pity” 
it is that children cannot be made to mind their grammar as well as 
their kites ;”? and he adds’ perhaps some ‘peevish ejaculation on the. 
natural idleness of boys, and that pernicious love of play against 
which -he is doomed to wage perpetual war. A man of sense will 
see-the same sizht with a different eyes in this: pernicidtis ‘love of 
play he will discern the symptoms of a‘love of science; and instead 
of deploring the natural idleness of children, he will.admire 'the-acti- 
vity which they display in the pursuit of knowlege. He will feel that 
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St is his business to direct this activity, to furnish his pupil with 
materials for fresh combinations, to put him or to let lum put him- 
self, in situations where he-can make useful observations, and ac- 
quire that experience which cannot be bought, and which no masters 
can communicate.’ 

This chapter (the first hint of which was given by Dr, 
Beddoes] commences by an objection to some fashionable toys 
which from their frailty are useless, or from their being covered 
with paint are injurious to health, ‘The authors recommend, 
as first toys for children, * pieces of wood, of various shapes 
and sizes, which they may build up and pull down, and put in 
a, variety of different forms and positions: balls, pulleys, 
wheels, strings, and strong little carts, proportioned to their 
ice, and to the things which they want to carry in them? 

hey then proceed to enumerate not only such toys as are 
proper for children, but those amusements and occupations 
which are adapted to an early age. We shall not attempt ‘to 
follow this enumeration, especially as it consists, chiefly, of 
such articles as usually engage the attention and form part of 
the pursuits of youth ; but we shall observe that such only are 
selected for recommendation, as afford trials of dexterity and 
activity, furnish opportunities of manual and bodily exercise, 
and tend to call into action the various faculties of the mind. 

In the subsequent chapter, entitled ‘ Tasks,’ the authors 
propose a new method of teaching to read. Without expe 
rience, it is impossible for us to pronounce decisively on this: 
plan: but, from the consideration which we -have been able: 
to give to it, we cannot but deem it sensible and rational.’ 
Seven children in the authors’ family were taught to read in 
the same mode, and three in the common method; and from. 
the difference of time, labor, and sorrow, apparent between 
the two modes, they think that they ‘ can speak with confi+ 
dence upon the subject, and that nine tenths of the labor and 
disgust of learning to read may be saved by this methed ; and 
that, instead of frowns and tears, the usual harbingers of 
learning, cheerfulness and smiles may initiate willing pupils in 
the most difficult of human attainments.’ 

Children are usually first taught the names of the letters. 
This method is here condemned ; and, we think, with seme 
reason; for, if the ability to read consists in knowing and 
being able to pronounce, not the name of the letter, but the sound 
of which itis the sign when in combination with other letters, 
the being taught that a certain sign is called by a certain name 
advances us but a little way-in the art of reading: for how 
few are the instances in which the name of the letter resembles 
the sound for which it stands? When a child, therefore, has 
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acquired the names of the letters, and begins to learn to read 
words, he feels himself encumbered with the knowlege which 
he has gained : for, if he calls the letters, now combined into a 
‘word, by their names, he will produce a sound no. more like 
that for which those letters in combination stand, than if he 
had repeated his alphabet. ‘The great difliculty in learning : te 
read, however, proceeds from the circumstance of the same 
letter standing not only for a sound which has no resemblance 
to its name, but for a variety of sounds. To obviate this and 
other dificulties, the authors propose a different method of 
teaching. In page 43. they say, 


¢ In teaching a child to read, every letter should have a precise or 
- single sound annexed to its figure; this should never vary. Where 
fwo consonants are joined together, so as to have but one sound, as 
ph, sh, &c. the two letters should be coupled together by a distinet 
jnvariable mark... Letters that are silent should be marked in such a 
nianner as to point out to the child that they are not to be sounded, 
Upon these simple rules our method of teaching to read has been 
founded. The signs or marks by which these distinctions are to be 
effected, are arbitrary, and may be varied as the teacher chooses: the 
addition of a single point above or below the common Ictters is em- 
ployed, to distinguish the different sounds that are given to the same 
letter, and a mark underneath such letters as are to be omitted is 
the only apparatus necessary. ‘These marks were employed by the 
author in 1776, before he had seen Sheridan’s or any similar dic. 
tionary ; he has found that they do not confuse children as much as 
figures, because when dots are used to distinguish sounds, there is 
only a change of place and no change of form: but any person that 
chooses it may substitute figures instead of dots. It should howéver 
be remembered, that children must learn to distinguish the figures 
before they can be useful in discriminating the words. All these 
sounds, and each of the characters which denote them, should be dis- 
tinctly known by a child before we begin to teach him to read. 
‘The three sounds of the letter (a) should be first taught. As soon 
2s he is aequainted with these and with their distinguishing marks, 
each of these sounds should be formed into syllables, with each of 
‘the consonants; but we should never name the consonants by their 
usual names; if it be required to point them out by sounds, let 
them resemble the real sounds or powers of the consonants, but in 
fact it will never be necessary to name the consonants separately, till 
their powers in combination with the different vowels be distinctly 
acquired. It will then be time enough to teach the common names 
of the letters. ‘To a person unacquainted with the principles upon 
which this mode of teaching is founded, it must appear strange 
that a child should be able to read before he knows. the names of 
his letters; but it has been ascertained, that the names of the letters 
are. an incumbrance in teaching a child to read”’—_ 
‘As soon as our pupil knows the different sounds of (a) combined in 
succession with all the consonaats, we may teach him the rest of the 
“~ vorvels 
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vowels joined with all the consonants, which will be a short and easy 
work. Our readers need not be alarmed at the apparent slowness 
of this method ; six months, at the rate_of four or five minutes each 
day, will render all these combinations perfectly familiar. One of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s lessons for young children, carefully marked in the 
same manner as the alphabet, should, when they are well acquainted 
with the sounds of each of the vowels with each of the consonants, 
pe put into our pupil’s hands. The sound of three or four letters 
together will immediately become familiar to him, and when any of 
the less common sounds of the vowels and the terminating sounds, 
tion, ly, &c. occur, they should be read to the child, and should 
be added to what he has got by rote from time to time. When all 
these marks and their corresponding sounds are learnt, the primer 
should be abandoned ; and from that time the child will be able to 
read slowly the most difficult words in the language. We must ob- 
serve, that the mark of obliteration is of the greatest service; it ts 
a clue to the whole labyrinth of intricate and uncouth orthography. 
The word through, by the obliteration of three letters, may be as easily - 
read as the or that,’ 


To this account of their method of teaching, the authors 
have subjoined a table explanatory of the use of the marks. 
The remainder of the chapter is occupied with animadversions 
on the mode of teaching children to spell, by making them get 
by rote a long vocabulary of words, which occur neither in 
their reading nor conversation, and of which they cannot 
possibly know the meaning. We have also some sensible 
remarks on the prevailing fashion of teaching children every 
thing in play ; and on the propriety of strictly attending to the 
language which children acquire, in order to see that they 
annex certain ideas to the words which they use. 

Chap. 3. *On Arrention.’ Having, in the course of the 
foregoing chapter, observed that the first object in the early 
cultivation of the understanding was to fix the attention of 
children, or in other words to interest them in those subjects 
to which we wish them to apply, the writers proceed, in the 
present chapter, to point out the general excitements and 
general precautions which are to be used in cultivating the 
power of attention. We select the following passages, .as 
illustrative of the principles inculcated on this subject. P.8 5 


‘ Whatever is connected with pain or pleasure commands our 
attention; but to make this general observation useful.in education, 
we must examine what degrees of stimulus are necessary for different 


pupils and in different circumstances. We have formerly observed, 


that it is not prudent early to use violent or continual stimulus either 
of a painful or a pleasurable nature, to excite children to application; 
because we should by an intemperate use of these weaken the mind, 
and because we may with a little patience obtain all we wish without 
hese expedients. Besides these reasons, there is another potent 
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argument against using violent motives to excite.attention ; such mo, 
tives frequently disturb and dissipate the very attention which “they 
attempt to fix. Ifa child be threatened with severe punishment; te 
flattered with the promise of some delicious reward, in’ order to’ im 
duce his performance of any particular task, he desires instantly'to 
perform the task : but this desire will not ensure his success; unless 
he has previously acquired the habit of voluntary exertion, he will 
not be able to turn his mind from his ardent wishes, even tothe means 
of accomplishing them. He will be in the situation of Alnaschar in 
the Arabian Tales, who, whilst he dreamt of his future grandeur, 
forgot his immediate business. The greater his hope or fear, the 
greater the difficulty of his employing himself, To teach any new 
‘habit or art, we must not employ any alarming excitements ; small; 
certam, regularly recurring motives, which interest, but which ‘dg 
distract the mind, are evidently the best. PO set 
¢ The ancient inhabitants of Minorca were said-to be the best 
_slingers in the world ; when they were children, every morning - what 
they were obliged to eat was slightly suspended to high poles, and 
they were obliged to throw down their breakfast with their oling 
from the places where they were suspended, before they could satis y 
their hunger. The motive seems to have been here well proportione 
to the effect that was required ; it could not be any great misfortune 
to a boy to go without his breakfast ; but as this motive returned 
every morning, it became sufficiently serious to the hungry slingers. 
It is impossible to explain this subject so as to be of use, without de- 
scending to minute particulars. When a mother says to her little 
daughter; as she places on the table before her a bunch of ripe 
cherries ; “‘ tell: me, my dear, how many cherries are there, and I will 
give them to you ;” the child’s attention is fixed instantly ; there is 
‘a sufficient motive, not a motive which excites any violeut passions, 
| but which raises just such a degree of hope as is necessary to pro- 
duce attention. Lhe little girl, if she knows from experience that 
f her mother’s promise will oy and that her own patience is likely 
} .to succeed, counts the cherries carefully, has her reward, and upon 
the next similar trial she will fromi this success be still more disposed 
| ‘to exert her attention. The pleasure of eating cherries, associated 
with the pleasure of success, will balance the pain of a few. moments 
prolonged application ; by degrees the cherries may be withdrawn, 
the association of: pleasure will remain. Objects, or thoughts that 
have been associated with pleasure, retain the power of pleasing ; as 
; the needle topched by the loadstone acquires polarity, and retains it 
long after the loadstone is withdrawn.’ ett. 
_...The authors extend the consideration of this part of the sub- 
| ject, by noticing the effect of varying the means of producing 
: attention; and the great influence of high esteem and loye fora 
) tutor or a:parent, in exciting the pupil or child to great mental 
exertions. In the subsequent part of the chapter, they proceed 
to apply the different excitements already enumerated to the 
{ -eharacters.of different pupils ; and here they, enter considerably 
-anto the.detail of the management of-these excitements, as ap- 
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plicable to the timid or the presumptuous, the slow or ‘therwie 


cous pile Throughout this chapte, much good vee and 
sound judgment are manifested ; and the necessity of a perses. 
vering and long-continued attention, without which nothing 
great can be attained, and to which scarcely any human attain- 
ment is denied, are strongly inculcated. . 

~ Chap. 4th. ‘Servants.’ After having enumerated the va- 
rious evils resulting to the mind, manners, and dispositions of 
children, from the society of servants, the authors propose to 
remedy these evils, either by having persons properly educated 
for the purpose of attending on children, or by excluding 
the latter altogether from the company of servants. While 
we acknowlege the justness of the reasoning here employed, 
and the propriety of the injunctions*on this head, we cannot 
but lament that the state of society should present so many 
obstacles to the execution of so laudable a plan. ‘To have a 
person properly educated to attend on children is within the 
reach of the affluent alone; and we fear'that most of those 
parents, whose means do not allow of such a substitute fer 
themselves, would deem a constant attendance on their chil- 
dren too great a sacrifice of their own enjoyments. 

Chap. sth. ¢ AcquarnTance.’ The authors enter on this 
chapter by ridiculing, with some humour, the absurd language 
and behaviour of visitors, who begin to talk nonsense to chil- 
dren as soon as they are introduced, to flatter their vanity by 
praising their pretty shoes, or pretty looks, and, instead of 
setting an example of proper enunciation, whine out an imita- 
tion of the child’s half-formed sounds. After having noticed 
the folly of introducing children who may be thought clever, 
for the amusement of the company, and condemmed the prac- 
tice of attempting to try their capacities with quibbles and 
silly puzzles, the writers warn parents against the interference 
of friends and acquaintance in the education of their children; 
advising them to pursue, steadily, their own plans, without 
endeavouring to adapt their system to every fashionable change 
in opinion. Above all, it is recommended to the members 
of the family to agree entirely, if not in their sentiments; at 
least in their conduct towards the children under their eare. 

Chap. 6th. ‘ Tempsr.’ ‘This chapter contains many excel 
Fent obsérvations on the propriety of attending early and con- 
stantly to the management of the temper; and it is inter- 


-Spersed with several little anecdotes, ihlustrative of the prin. 


ciple on which'the authors would advise the nurse, the parent, 


_and the titor, to proceed. 


Chap. 4. ‘Opkprence.’? Here ‘the authors insist on the 


ARecessity of creating habits of obedience ; and that this is best 
accom 
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accomplished by endeavouring to associate pleasure with thos. 


first acts of obedience which we require of children; or, in 
other words, by commanding them to do such things as: are 
agreeable to them; and, in the next place, by extending ong, 
commands to sueh things only as, we ate certain, they are 
able to do: since perseverance in enforcing our commands 4s 
essential towards creating habits of obedience: i 


¢ The means which have been pointed ont for teaching the habit? 
of obedience, must not be depended on for teaching any thing more, 
than the mere habit. When children begin to reason; they do not 
act merely from habit; they will not be ébedient at this agey unless 
their understandig is convinced that it is for their advantage to be. 
so. Wherever we can explain the reasons for any of our requests, we 
should now attempt it $ Eas whenever these cannot be fully explain, 
ed, it is better not to give a partial explanation; it will be best to 
say steadily, ‘* You cannot understand this now, you will perhaps un 
-derstand it some time hence.”? Whenever we tell childten; that 
we forbid them to do such and such things for any partieular reasons 
we must take care that the reason assigned is adequate, and that it 
will in all cases hold good. — For instance, if we forbid a boy to eat 
unripe fruit, because it will make him ill, and. if afterwards the boy 
eat some unripe goosebetrics without feeling ill in consequence of his 
disobedience, he will doubt the truth of the person who prohibited 
unripe fruit ; he will rather trust his own partial experience than any 
assertions. The idea of hurting his health is a general idea which 
he does not yet comprehend. ft is more prudent to keep him out of 
the way of unripe gooseberries, than to hazard at once his obediencé 
and his integrity. We need not expatiate farther ; the instance we 
have given may be readily applied to all cases in which children have 
it in their power to disobey with immediate impunity ; and, what is 
still more dangerous, with the certainty of obtaining immediate plea- 
sure. The gratification of their senses, and the desire of bodily exer- 
cise, ought never to be unnecessarily restrained. Our pupils should 
distinctly perceive that we wish to make them happy ; and every in- 
stance, in which they discover that obedience has really made them 
happier will be more in our favour than all the lectures we could 
reach. From the past they will judge of the future ; children who 
fave for many years experienced, that their parents have exacted 
obedience only to such commands as proved to be ultimately wise and 
beneficial, will surely be disposed from habit, from gratitude, and. yet 
more from prudence, to consult their parents in all the material ace 
tions of their lives.’ - 


Obstinacy of temper is, in the opinion of the authors, als 
most wholly the creature of improper education; and theres 
fore, though it be very difficult to cure this fault, it is very 
easily prevented. We frequently command a child to do that 
which, from not having acquired the full use of his limbs, he 
is*‘inable immediately to execute; then, the efforts which he 
makes are painful to him. .1f we qontinug to importune or 

force 
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force him to exert himself, the pain attendant on the exertion 
will be associated with’ the commands of those who govern 
him ; and the child wiil thus be taught obstinacy. ‘lo correct 
this habit, the authors think that patience and good temper in 
the tutor will be more efficacious than any severity of corporal 

unishment, which is the remedy prescribed by Mr. Locke, 
and the use of which is confined by him to the case of obsti- 
nacy. : 
Chap. Sth. On Truru.’ This chapter commences with 
some very sensible remarks on the impropriety of the method 
recommended by Rousseau, and others, for teaching trath by 
falschood; and on the necessity of parents setting strict ex- 
amples of truth in all their conversation, in public and private, 
The various causes are enumerated, which give birth in chil- 
dren to a propensity to falsehood, amd the various means which 
are best calculated:to create habits of truth. Among the for- 
mer, the most prevalent and efficacious is fear. “he influence 
of this passion, in disposing the mind to dissimulation, cunning, 
and falsehood, is exemplified in a few anecdotes respecting the 
Irish peasantry, (whe-are much exposed to oppression,) and in 
the conduct of the negroes in the West Indies. Particular 
caution, ‘therefore, should be used by parents, in avoiding to 
call forth fear in opposition to the dictates of truth. For this 
reason, the authors adopt the recommendation of Rousseav, 
never to question children in any circumstances in which cither 
fear or interest would lead them to deceive. 

‘We should at least,’ says he, “ treat children with the same 
degree of wise lenity, whigh the English law extends to all who lave 
arrived at years of discretion. No criminal is bound to accuse him- 
self. If any mischief has been. committed, we should never, when 
we are uncertain by whom it has been done, cither directly accuse, 
or betray injurious suspicions. We should neither say to the child T 
believe you have done this, nor I believe you have not done this; we 
should say nothing ; the mischief is done,‘ we cannot repair it : be- 
cause a glass is broken, we need not spoil a child; we may put glasses 
out of his reach in future. If it should, however, happen‘that a child 
voluntarily comes to us with a history of an accident, may no love of 
goods or chattels, of windows, of china, or even of looking-glasses, 
come in. competition with our love of truth, An angry word, an 
angry look, may intimidate the child, who has summoned all his little 


spurage to make this confession. It is not requisite that parents 
shauld pretend to be pleased and gratified with the destruction ‘of 


their furniture ; but they may, it is to be hoped, without dissimula- 
on oe that they set more value upon the integrity of their chit- 
ren, than upon a looking-glass, and they will * keep their temper still 
though china fall? . ‘ ’ ; .. born 
For similar reasons, al injudicious restraints on eating, 
dsinking, and exercise, should be avoided; as the tempta» 
tions 
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tions to break through these are frequeritly too strong for childrey 
to resist. Another temptation to falsehood is afforded to young 
minds by their love of praise; for they will frequently ‘be 
tempted not only by the hope of obtaining well-earned: praise, 
but by the desire of obtaining praise without the trouble of 
earning it:—the best remedy for which is to inspire children 
-with a generous contempt for flattery, and to teach them to 
judge impartially of their own merits. This part of the sub: 
ject is illustrated’ by two or three anecdotes of children, who; 
from mere habits of truth, have rejected the praise which they 
did not desetve, but which they might have received.—The 
necessity of creating habits of truth is best proved by the great 
difficulty of curing habits of falsehood.: In respect to the me 
thod of curing these habits, the authors slightly touch on 
the principles to be observed ; the mode and means of their 
application must be left to the discretion of the tutor ; it woul 
have been an endless and an useless task to have entered intd 
the detail of the subject in the present publication. | 
Chap. 9th. *‘ Rewarps and PunisHMents.’ . ‘This chaptet 
commences by discussing the nature of punishment in general; 
and then applying it to the government of children. The authot§ 
consider the application of juvenile punishment, as directed al« 
most altogether by the same principles which operate in the go- 
vernment of society. All writers on criminal law have insisted on 
the utility of immediate punishments. With respect to children; 
however, they are much more necessary than with respect td 
the offender against the laws of society ; for, though with the 
latter the effect of punishment is weakened in proportion to 
the time which elapses between the commission of the crime 
and the conviction of the criminal; with children, the effect is 
wholly lost unless it be immediate ; for it is impossible that 
they sheuld understand the connection between the offence and 
the punishment, unless the one be immediately consequent on 
the other. The present authors likewise contend that, in order to 
render punishment intelligible to children, it must not only be 
immediately but repeatedly and uniformly associated with the 
actions which we wish them to avoid.—-Another diétinction to 
be observed in the nature of punishment, when applied to men 
in society, or to children in the nursety, is this; that, in the 
one, the object of punishment is simply the reformation of the 
offender; in the other, it is to afford an example to detet others 
‘fom the commission of similar offences. If society, therefore, 
though ever so long an intetval should occur between the cotii- 
mission of the offence and the conviction of the offender; and 
hong during that time; such a change should take place in 
the'character of the offender; as would render him incapable 
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of committing.the like.again, yet punishment must be inftteted; 
lest this instance of impunity should encourage othe# similar 
offenders. With regard to children, however, an intervening 
repentance, if sincere, may and ought to be allowed to avert 
the penalty. ~The writers then insist on the propritty and ne- 
cessity of parents and tutors dispensing punishment with jus- 
tice, uninfluenced by captice of passion; and that the due 
measure of the pttnishment to be inflicted is the smallest pos- 
sible degree of pain which can produce the required effect. 

On.the subject of rewards, we shall present our readers with 
4 passage or two, which will perhaps better explain the prin- 
ciples and reasoning here urged, than any analysis which we 
can give. 


‘ Would you encourage benevolence, generosity, or prudence, let 
each have its appropriate reward of affection, esteem, and confidence $ 
but do not by ill-judged bounties attempt to force these virtues into 
premature display. The rewards which are usually given to benevo- 
lence and generosity in children frequently encourage ‘selfishness, and 
sometimes teach them cunning. Lord Kaimes tells us a story, which 
is precisely a case in point. ‘T'wo boys, the sons of the Karl of Elgin, 
were permitted by their father to associate with the poor boys in the 
neighbourhood. One day the Earl’s sons being called to dinner, a 
lad who was playing with them, said that he would wait till they re- 
turned ** There is no dinner for me at home,” said the poor boy. 
“Come with us then,’ said the Earl’s sons. The boy refused ; and 
when they asked him if he had any money to get a dinner, he an- 
swered, ‘* No”? Papa,”’ said the eldest of the young gentlemen when 
he got home, *¢ what was the price of the silver buckles you gave me?” 
‘ Five shillings.?—** Let me have the money and I will give you the 
buckles.” It was done accordingly, says Lord Kaimes. ‘Tne Earl,. 
inquiring privately, found that the money was given to the lad 
who had no dinner. The buckles were returned, and the boy was 
highly commended for being kind to his companion. The commend. 


ations were just, but the buckles should not have been returned :*the — 


boy should have been suffered steadily to abide by his own bargain ; 


he should have been let feel the pleasure, and pay the exact price of 


hisown generosity. If we attempt to teach children that they can be” 


generous, without giving up some of their own pleasures for the sake | 
of other people, we attempt to teach them what is false. Lf we once. : 
make them amends for any sacrifice they have made, we lead them te . 
expect the same commiseration upon a Bech occasion ; and then ip _ 


, 


fact, they act with a direct view to, their own interest, and goyetn. 


themselves by the calculations of prudence, instead of following the — 


dictates of benevolence.’ 


‘In rewarding children for their prudential. virtues,’ such .a9 
order, cleanliness, economy, temperance, &c. we. should verideas * 
vour to make.the rewards the immediate consequence of. the virtues... 
themeelyes, and at the same. time approbation should be sshewn im, ; 


speaking of these useful qualitics. A gradation must however always 
Rev. Surt. 1799. G be 
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‘be observed in our praises of different virtues; those that are the 
‘most useful to society, as truth, justice, and humanity, must stand 
the highest in the scale ; those dan ave most agreeable claim the 
next place. Those good qualities, which must wait a considerable 
time for their reward, such as perseverance, prudence, &c. we must 
not expect early from young people. Till they have had experience, 
‘how can they form any idea about the future? till they have beep 
punctually rewarded for their industry, or for their prudence, they 
do not fecl the value of prudence and perseverance. Time is neces. 
sary to all these lessons, and those who leave time out in their calcu. 
lations, will always be disappointed in whatever plan of education 
‘they may pursue.’ | 


Chap. roth. ‘ Sympatruy and Sensrpitity.’ Here the an- 
thors assume, with Dr. Adam Smith, that sympathy is the 
source of all our moral feelings: but, as this power, without 
the assistance and education of reason, would render us, if not 
as incapable of social intercourse as the man without sympathy, 
at least much more dangerous Beings to society, the present 
writers recommend great caution to parents in calling this 
power into action, and respecting the temptations to which they 
expose it. Above all thinzs they recommend, as the best protee- 
tion against those errors into which this power is apt to lead 
mankind, both in childhoo ! and in manhood, the cultivation of 
the understanding and of reason. 

The remainder of this chapter is occupied with some very 
sensible animadversions on the absurdity and ill consequences 
of giving to children a sentimental education.; that is, of at- 
tempting to develope the social affections by rules and precepts. 


‘ Charity to the poor is often inculcated in books for children; 
but how is this virtue to be actually brought into practice in child- 
hood ? Without proper objects of charity aie selected by the parents, 
children have no opportunities of discovering them; they have not 
sufficient knowlege of the world to distirguish truth from falsehood 
in the complaints of the distressed ; nor have they sufficiently enlarged 
views to discern the best means cf doing good to their fellow- 
creatures. ‘They may give away money to the poor, but they do not 
always feel the value of what they give ; they give counters: supplied 
with all the necessaries and luxuries of life, they have no use for 
money, they feel no privation, they make no sacrifice in giving money 
away, or at least none worthy to be extolled as heroic. When chil- 
dren grow up, they learn the value of money; their generosity will 
then cost themrather more effort, and yet can be rewarded only with 
the same expressions of gratitude, with the same blessings from the 
beggar or the same applause from the spectator. Let us put charity 
out of the question, and suppose that the generosity of children is dis- 
played in making presents to their companions; still there are difficul- 

‘ties. These presents are usually baubles, which at best can encot- 
rage only a fitvolous taste. But we must further consider, that even 
: a generous 
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enerous children are apt to expect generosity equal to their own from 
their companions ; then come tacit or explicit comparisons of the 
value or elegance of their respective gifts ; the difficult rules of ex- 
change and barter are to be learned ; and nice calculations of tare and 
tret are entered into by the repentant borrower and lender: a senti- 
mental too often ends in a commetcial intercourse ;'and those who 
begin with the most munificent dispositions, sometimes end witht 
selfish discontent, low cunning, or disgusting ostentation.’ 

Chap. rith. ¢ Vanity, Prive, and AMBITION.’ In this 
chapter, the authors consider that every passion of the human 
breast, when under the proper control of reason, is capable 
of auswering a good end, The utility of those which are the 
subject of this chapter, in the education of youth, must be 
obvious to all who have given a moment’s reflection to the 
question. It is the business of the tutor to take care that he 
uses them with moderation, that he directs them to proper ob- 
jects, and that he does not encourage them to grow beyond the 
limits of temperance and reason. 

Chap. 12th. ¢ Booxs.’? The remarks on this head ate com- 
menced with some observations on Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons for 


. Children, and Berquin’s Children’s Friend. Some objectionable 


passages in the former, and some improper stories in the latter, 
are judiciously pointed out. The value of these well-received 
books is, however, justly appreciated. The practice of sifting 
hooks, before they are put into the hands of children, is 
strongly recommended: this may be done by cutting out, or ob- 
literating, the passages which are not to be read; or, if the 
book be too valuable to undergo these /ypercritical operations, 
it should be read only in the presence of the parent or tutor 3 
or, if the child can be trusted, the passages which are not to 
be read may be marked with a pencil. Very strict habits of 
obedience, however, must be formed, before his curiosity may 
be safely exposed to such a temptation.— This practice is chiefly 
recommended on the principle, that children should be pres 
served from the knowlege of any vice or any folly, of which 
the idea has never yet entered their minds ; and which they 
are not necessarily disposed to learn by early example. 
‘Children who have never lived with servants, who have never 
associated with ill educated companions of their own age, and who in 
their own family have heard nothing but good conversation, and 
seen none but good examples; will in their language, their manners, 
and their whole dispositions, be not only free from many of the faults 
common amongst children, but they will absolutely have no idea that 
there are such faults.—Such children should be sedulously kept from 
contagion ; their minds are untainted ;. they are safe in that species 
of ignorance which can alone deserve the name of bliss. No books 
should be put into the hands ef this happy class of children but such 
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as present the best models of virtue ; there is wo occasion to shock 
them with caricatures of vice. Such caricatures they will not even 
understand to be well drawn, because they are unacquainted with any 
thing like the originals. Examples to deter them from faults to 
which they have no propensity, must be useless, and may be danger. 
ous.—The love of novelty and of imitation is so strong in children, 
that even for the pleasure of imitating characters described in a 
book, or actions which strike them as singular, they often commit 
real faults.’ 


These remarks apply principally to children who have been 
privately educated: with regard to pupils intended for a publie 
school, x great nicety in the selection of their books is obviously 
unnecessary. —Of sentimental stories, the authors recommend 
a spariug use, especially in the education of females; 


¢ Because, this species of reading cultivates what is called the heart 
prematurely, lowers the tone of the mind, and induces indifference for 
those common pleasures and occupations, which, however trivial in 
themselves, constitute by far the greatest portion of our daily happt- 
ness. And besides tlie danger of creating a romantic taste, there is 
reason to believe, that this species of reading has an effect directly op- 
posite t to what it is intended to produce. It diminishes, instead of 
icreasing, the sensibility of the heart ; a combination of romantic 
imagery ts requisite to act upon the associations of sentimental people, 
and they are virtuous only when virtue is in perfectly good taste.’ 


Voyages and travels, such as Robinson Crusoe and the three 
Russian Sailors, should not be early chosen for boys of an en- 
terprising temper, unless they are intended for a seafaring life, 
or for the army.—Natural history i is a study p: articularly reconi- 
mended to chiltren, as cultivating their talents for observation, 
and applying to objects which are within their reach, and are 
every day interesting to them.—On the subject of historical 
teading, the authors are of opinion that the plainest chronicles, 
which contain no political tenet or dogma, are the best histories 
for children ; and that their acquisition of historical knowlege 
might with great advantage be aided by occasional explanations 
in ciseueindiinn, by prints, or by a display of the most distine 
guished personages in a magic lanthorn, or by the Ombres 
chinotses. ‘This part of the discussion is interspersed with some 
very intelligent observations on the false ideas of individual 
and national character, contained in some even of the best 
abridgments of history for children. 

The remainder of this chapter is occupied by criticisms on 
the Abbé Condillac’s Cours d’étude pour Pinsiruction du Prince 
de Parme*; in the course of which remarks, the authors ex- 
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* See M. Rev. vol. liv. p. 322. 
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plain their own ideas’ on the use of metaphysical, pcetical, and 
¢ritical works, in early education. 


[To Le continued, | O.Wood...-e. 
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Arr. XV. 4 Translation of the New Testament. from the Original 
Greek ; humbly attempted by Nathanicl Scarlett, assisted by Men 
of Piety and Literature; with Notes. S$vo. 14s. Boards, on 
superfine Paper. On fine Paper, 12mo. 103. 6d. On Com- 
mon, 63. Sold by the Author, No. 349, Strand, and by Riving- 
tons. 1798. 

}* the present advanced state of biblical knowlege, it is unne- 
cessary to introduce a work of this kind to the notice of 

our readers with any general remarks on its importance and 

utility. Every attempt to recommend and facilitate an acs 
quaintance with the scriptures, and particularly with the 

New Testament, deserves encouragement; and the pub- 

Jication before us possesses 2 degree of merit in this respect, 

which claims peculiar attention. ‘The Editor informs us, ia 

an advertisement prefixed, that 

‘ He has for many years been engaged in this work, in which 
he has attempted to make many improvements ; and whilst he has 
erdeavoured to express the sense of the original in modern language, 
he has taken care to avoid the two extremes of being too servile and 
literal on the one hand, and too paraphrastic on the other. Attene 
tion has been paid to the punctuation, cadence, and other improve- 
ments which the English language has acquired, since the common 
translation was made, near two centuries ago.’ 

Of the principal alterations and improvements introduced 
into this translation, and of the new plan on which it has been 
conducted, the Editor has given a brief account in the pre- 
face. In some cases, he has mercly transposed tle order of 
the words which occur in a sentence; and in others, by the 
change of a single word, or by a different punctuation, he has 
altered the sense of particular passages. In the selection of 
words of the same import, he has adopted those, especially at 
the close of a period, which favour the cadence, ant are most 
harmonious to the ear. Obsolete words, and those which 
seem to be redundant, are omitted; and the Greek particles 
are variously translated, accoiding to the scope of the context, 
and as nearly as possible to the English idiom. 

‘The Greek language,’ it is observed, * admits of an artificial 
order in the words of a sentence, which the English language does 
not allow. The Greek text, however, is here rendered as literally 
asthe genius of the two languages would permit; and, where it 
could be done to any advantage, in the order which the correspond. 
4ng words and clawses hold in the original. Where this can be done 
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consistently with perspicuity, the meaning of the inspired penmen ig 
better represented than it can be in a free translation.’ 


» As a specimen of a short sentence which, by a very trivial 


alteration,, is considerably improved, he submits the following 


passage to the judgment of the reader: 


‘ Matt. xxii. 21. *€ Render therefore the things of Cesar, to Cxsar: 
and the things of God, to God.”? Though the alteration here is ap. 
parently small, (for these are both literal translations,) yet the reader 
may observe four things in the present construction of the sentence, 


and then judge for himself. First, The order of the words is exactly" 


as in the Greek (which very rarely happens). Secondly, This is four 
syllables shorter than the common translation. Thirdly, The two 
pronouns which and that are omitted; and the two ss at the end of 
each clause of the sentence are avoided; which must be acknow. 
ledged as an improvement, because it is frequently objected to our 
language by foreigners, that it has too much hissing in it. Fourthly, 
This closes with a double Iambic, preceded by an anapest, all which 
are allowed to be the best concluding feet.’ 


The arrangement of this translation, which is, on the 
whole, judicious and useful, is different from that of other 
publications of a similar kind. To an extract of the Editor’s 


detail, we shall subjoin a specimen, for the information of our 
readers: 


¢ The titles at the head of chapters in our common translation 
are of great use in assisting the reader to comprehend the substance 
of the things treated of. Some chapters contain many distinct 
subjects, and the titles to these subjects being at the head of the 
chapters, they were too much out of sight; therefore the full benefit 
was not always received. Besides, the chapters are injudiciously di- 
vided, part of a subject being in one chapter, and part in another; 
which has often been complained of by attentive readers. These and 
such like circumstances induced the editor to divide the work into 
sections, placing a title over the section, expressive of what he con- 
ceived to be the leading feature of that section. This, he hopes, 
will be found in general to be useful; being like a candle properly 
placed, giving light to the subject, and the subject reflecting light 
or confirmation on the title: and it also supersedes, in many in 
stances, the necessity of explanatory notes. It was difiicult to divide 
the Epistles in many places; but in such cases he did what seemed to 
him best, all things considered. If the learned reader should object 
to this mode, let him remember that this publication was intended 
chiefly for those, whose temporal concerns afford them but little 
leisure to read. | | . 

‘ To this class of readers also, the personifying or putting the 
name of the speaker may be very useful; as they will thereby often un- 
derstand what they read at the first glance, the subject matter being 
seen ina clearer point of view, and such light cast upon it, that 
there will be little need for farther exposition. By this method, the 
mind is more likely to be impressed than it otherwise would be}; 


therefore 
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therefore to persons who have little time to spare, it may be very use- 

ful. It isalso a kind of index in directing the accent of the voice ; for, 

jn many places of scripture, it is necessary to consider not only the sub- 
ject, but who is the speaker, to whom spoken, the time when spoken, 
and the time spoken of : therefore personifying isa great assistant here. 

In some places, indeed, it may appear unnecessary ; nevertheless, to 

be uniform, it was requisite to personify the whole. If it should be 

objected, that repeating the names of the speakers interrupts the 
connection in reading ; let any person who reads aloud for the use 
of others, omit the persons who speak, and read on as in other 
editiops of the Testament ; and a child may be taught to do this in 
half an hoyr. There is a difficulty in ‘many places to preserve the 
personification, on account of parentheses, and sometimes a change 
of the persons; 7.¢. from the third to the first, and from the first to 
the second or third, which is common in the Greek Testament.’— 

‘When there is a reference to the Old Testament, it is inclosed 
in a parenthesis, and the words quoted are marked with inverted com- 
mas.’ 

Ve have selected the following chapter of Matthew’s gospel, 
as a specimen of the plan of this work, merely on account of 
its brevity : 

‘§7. Joun ENTERS ON HIS Ministry. 
‘Cua. 1. fZist.—In those days, John the immerser came preaching 
2. in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, 
‘Fohn.—Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

. Hist.—This is he who was spoken of by the prophet 

Isaiah (xl. 3.), saying, ‘* The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.” 

4. snd John had his raiment of camel’s hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins: and his food was lecusts and wild 
honey. 

5. Then Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round 

6. about Jordan, went out to him, and were immersed by 
him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 

7. But seeing many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming 
to his immersion, he said to them, 

Foln.—O brood of vipers! who hath warned you to fly 

trom the approaching wrath ? | 

8. Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet for repentance: and 

y. think not to say within yourselves, ‘* We have Abraham 
for our father:” for I tell you God is able from tliese 
stones to raise up children to Abraham. 

10. And now also the axe is laid at the root of the trees ; 
therefore every tree that doth not produce good fruit is 

11. to be hewn down, and cast into the fire. J, indeed, im- 
merse you with water to repentance ; but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than J, whose shoes I am not worthy 

}2. to carry: He will immerse you with the Holy Spirit and 
qith fire: whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and gather the wheat into the garner ; 
but will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fre. 
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§ 8. Jesus IMMERSED. 
¢ 13. Hist.—Then Jesus cometh from Galilee to Jordan tg 
14., John, to be immersed by him: but John forbade him, 


saying, | 
Fobn.—I have need to be immersed by thee, and. dost 


thou come to me? 

15. Flist.—And Jesus answering, said to him, 
Sesus.—Permit it now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness. 

16. fist.—Then he permitted him, And Jesus having been 
immersed, went up immediately out of the water, and lo, 
the heavens were opened to him, and he saw the Spirit of 

17. God descending, as it were a dove, and coming upon 
him: and lo, a voice out of the heavens, saying, 

Tur Fatuer.—This is my Son, the beloved, in whom 
1 delight.’ 

After having perused this volume with considerable atten. 
tion, and compared it not only with the old translation, but with 
several modern versions, we discover in it many emendations, 
which do credit to the judgment and industry of the editor 
and his anonymous coadjutors. We have observed that the; 
have availed themselves of many resources, which biblical 
critics and former translations have afforded them. Although 
they have not thought proper to acknowlege, by any specific 
references, the assistance which they have derived from other 
versions, the traces of their obligation to them are sufficiently 
apparent. We do not mean to intimate that they have not, 
On every occasion, consulted the original for themselves; nor 
to depreciate the judgment with which they have in many 
cases adopted the version of other translators: but we are of 
opinion that, if they had done this more freely and more free 
quently, they would have rendered their own performance 
more perfect, and more acceptable to the discerning reader, 
Though it was neither necessary nor practicable to cite autho- 
rities for every trivial amendment which they have introduced ; 
nor to distinguish, in every instance that occurred, between 
alterations made by themselves, and those of other persons wha 
had preceded them in this department of useful labour; yet oc- 
casional references would have been satisfactory to those who 
peruse this yolume, and would have recommended it to general ace 
ceptance ; more especially as we are merely informed in the title- 
page that the editor was assisted by men of piety and litera- 
ture, whiose names are concealed. Indeed, some acknowlege- 
ment of their obligations to critics and translators, by whose 
literary labours they haye profited, might have been reasonably 
expected ; and we were surprised, in perusing the preface, that 
_ ho hotice is taken of preceding publications, to which they 
“Must haye had access, und from which they must have derived 
considerable 
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considerable assistance. We could have wished that the 
editor’s plan woukd have admitted of his giving some at least 
of the various readings of the MSS. which were consulted; or 
of his referring to them in passages of questionable authority. 
We are informed, however, that, if this attempt should meet 
with a favorable reception from the public, the editor may per- 
haps give a second edition on a larger scale, ¢ which may af- 
ford room for some critical notes, as well as opportunity for 
improving the translation.’ 

We have marked a variety of passages, which we appre- 
hend are capable of farther improvement. Of these, therefore, 
we shall select a few; and submit them, in the prospect of 
another edition, to the judgment of the editor and his learned 
associates, 

There are several occasionson which, while they profess to pay 
attention to the Greek particles, the editors have not sufficiently 
regarded the use of the article; nor have they duly considered 
the peculiar power and emphatical meaning of the imperfect 
tense. Mr. Wakefield’s version, to which they must often 
have referred, would have furnished them in both these re- 
spects with many important emendations. ‘These, however, 
which are very numerous, it is needless to specify. 

As there are some exceptionable words and phrases in the 
old translation that are not corrected in this version, there are 
also some alterations which are not amendments. 

‘If thou art the Son of God,’ Matt. iv. 6, would have been 
better, as Mr. Wakefield has rendered the words, ** As thou 
art a Son of God.’—* If thine eye be simple,’ Matt. vi. 23, 
should have been ‘if thine eye be sound:”—but the term 
single, which occurs in the old.translation, is preferable to 
simple, and more exactly corresponds in its scriptural accept- 
ation to the original azazs. © Mammon,” Matt. vi. 25, or riches 
personified, should have been retained. ‘The simplicity of the 
original in Matt. viii. 3, is better preserved in the old translation, 
©] will,” than in that which is substituted for it, ¢ it is my 
will.’ Instead of *‘ my daughter is just now dead,’ Matt. ix. 18, 
the translation of Mr. W. ‘* My daughter was just now dying,” 
should have been substituted, according to the history of this 
event in Mark, v. 23. * Refreshment for your souls,’ Matt. xi. 
30, is not preferable to ‘* rest for your souls,” according to the 
old translation. ‘* The care of this life,” Matt. xiii. 22, would 
have been better than § the care of this age,’ and more conform- 
able to the parallel place, where the word (cs is used instead 
Of aiwves. Matt. xill. 44, is more intelligibly rendered by Mr. 
W. according to the sense suggested by the late Bishop Pearce, 


than by the present translators ;. * The kingdom of heaven is 
like 
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like unto a hidden treasure in a field, which a man found out and 
kept secret; and for joy thereof went and sold all that he had 
tovbuy the field !"? Eunoynce, Matt. xiv. 19, ‘should have been 
translated ‘* he blessed God,” and not ‘ he asked a blessing.’ 

‘ They continue with me now three days,’ Matt. xv. 32, should 
have been “ they have now continued with me three days,” 
¢ Let no fruit grow on thee henceforth 70 the aye,’ instead of 
‘¢ for ever,” Matt. xxi, 19, is unintelligible, See Jolin, iv. 14, 

Vill. 36, 52. 

Dr. Macknight’s sense of the verb adv in Matt. xxiv. 36, is 
here nitotelc: and is probably just: ¢ With respect to that 
day and that hour, no one discloseth it.” Thus they give to osdsy 
the force of the Hebrew conjugation Hip/i/; in which, verbs 
are to be understood either im a declarative, causative, or pere 
missive sense, ag the subject-matter requires. —** Make disciples 
of all nations,” as in Mr. W.’s version, is better ean ¢ instruct 
all nations,’ Matt. xxviii. 1g, because it is more conformable 
to the original, and leaves a disputable subject undecided. 

“s Authority,” for eSugiaey Mark, i il. LO, 1S better than ¢ power.’ 
«He is fainting away,” for eZern, Mark, ui. 21, ir in Our Opinion, 
preferable to the translation before US 5 ‘ he is transported too 
far,’ to Mr. W.’s * he is gone out,’ and to the old version, 
‘¢ he is beside himself !” For this sense of the word eéery, see 
the LXX translation of Gen. xlv. 26, Josh. ii. 11, Isaiah, vii. 2. 
If with Bishop Pearce we refer avloy to oxaov, ** the multitude,” 
and render xpainzat to keep off or restrain, this controverted pas- 
sage willadmit.of a very intelligible translation ; thus—— and 





when those who were with him,” 1. 2. his relations or disciples, 


‘« heard of it, they went out to keep them off,” z.¢. the mul- 
titude, who were crowding together so that they could not eat 
bread; “* for they said, he is fainting away. * For another 


sense of xsalyexs, see Farmer on Demor niacs, p. g6. Fer a 


defence of the old version, see Hallett’s notes, vol. ii. p. 114, 
These authors have adopted Gale’s translation of muypn, 
Mark, vit. 3, § to the wrist ;’ whereas this word may be ren- 
dered as Wetstein in Loc. has suggested, with Bishop Pearce 
and. Mr. Wakefield, ‘‘ with the fist,” 2. e. with a handful of 


water. On this subject, sce Wall’s Defence of the History 


of Infant Baptism, vol. ii, p. 109. 

Lwienpaca, Mark, xiv. 3, should have been rendered “« shake 
ing” instead of § having broken’ the box, see Pearce in Loc., 
Harwood’s New Introd. vol. u. p. 119.3 Dlackwali’s Sacred 
Classics illust. vol. ii, p. 166. 6 Hardly,’ for wasesi, John, xi. 
17, is not so proper as “he is come.” The translation of 
John, xx. 17. is equally exceptionable with that in the old 
yersion ; and it should have been ‘* detain me not,” or §¢ let 
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me go;” ‘¢ for I am not yet ascending to my father: but go 
to my brethren,.and tell them, I am ascending,” i.e. I shall 
ascend, **to my father,” &c. The old version of xal’onoy, Acts, ii. 
46, is improperly retained, as the words are synonimous with 
y ox, “in the house;” and thus the Syriac and Arabic 
render them, and the New Testament elsewhere uses it. See 
Mede’s works, vol. i. p..410. Wolfit Cur. Philolog. vol. ii. 

.1048.—* Who can describe hat race of men ?? Acts, vill. 335 
should have been, as Mr. Wakefield has rendered the words, 
“who will testify to his conduct ?” or, agreeably to the trans- 
Jation of Bishop Lowth in his Isaiah, p. 142, ‘* his manner 
of life who would declare f’—* Separated from Christ,’ for 
avaSeua aco te Xpisz, Rom. ix. 3, should, we apprehend, have 
been *f accursed,” z. e. crucified, * after the manner of Christ.” 
For this sense of the preposition azo, see 2‘Tim. i. 3. —We 
must forbear to multiply instances of this sort, as we shall 
exceed the limits to which this article ought to be confined. 

‘{here are some words in this new translation, which, as 
we imagine, are not suitable either to the dignity or the sim- 
plicity of the evangelical writings: such as, € to be stumbled,’ 
Mark, xiv. 273 ‘thrusting out’ labourers, Luke, x.3 3 ‘bust- 
ling,’ Luke, x. 423 ‘agonize,’ Luke, xiiil.24, &c. We observe 
also, that the same word is differently translated in the same. con- 
nection : avyvos, in Matt. v. 1g, 1s translated * candle,’ in 
ch. vi: 22. it is § light,’ in Luke, x1.34. itis § lamp;’ and 
so it should have been uniformly rendered. The word acxss, 
Matt. ix. 17, is rendered ¢ bottles,’ in the former part of the 
verse, with the adjective /eathern, and a note to explain the 
meaning of the term; and when it occurs again in the same 
verse, it is rendered ¢ skins.” Kaieyeawy, in Matt. ix. 25, 
and Mark, v. 40 3—x2Acv, in Matt. xvii. 4, and Mark, ix. 54 
—cuaydarndroeSe, in Matt. xxvi. 31, and Mark, xiv. 27 ;— 
excry, in Matt. ix. 38, and Luke, x. 3, furnish instances 
to the same purpose. Ex@aaan, in Mark, i. 12, is improperly 
rendered ‘impels.’ This variety 1s not only needless, but 
has a tendency to mislead the unlearned reader. 

The original names of coins and of public officers are 
sometimes retained, and sometimes translated, without any 
suilicient reason; and without those notes which would serve 
to explain their true meaning: such are, stater, deniers for 
denarii, &c. Prators, Lictors, Recorder, &c. 

In some cases, the editor and his coadjutors seem to have 
been restrained from making necessary alterations by their 
theological: creeds; as in all those passages which have been 
alleged in proof of the divinity of Christ. See Acts, xx. 28; 
Rom. ix. 5; Philip. ii, 6; 1 Tim, iii. 16; Heb. i. 8; 1 John, iii. 
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16; v. 8. In other cases, they have not altogether escaped 
the bias of particular opinions. Their uniform translation 
of Gaz]: and its derivations seems to decide the controversy 
about the mode of baptism: but this translation is, in our 
opinion, without sufficient warrant. See Wall’s Defence of 
the History of Infant Baptism, vol. iil, p.g2, &c. The 
doctrine of universal restoration is also favoured by their vers 
gion of the term cwCw and its derivatives. Whatever we may 
think of this doctrine, we do not perceive that they are justie 
fied in the distinction between saving and restoring, on which 
they have laid such great stress: nor are we satisfied with 
their remarks on the words aiwy and oman. Ly their mode 
of rendering the former, and their uniform use of the latter, 
they have itroduced obscurity and difliculty into many pase 
sages which were sufficiently intelligible. 

We shall close this article with observing, that the volume 
is recommended by the paper and type, by four well-executed 
atid appropriate engravings, and by a table shewing the harmony 
of Matthew and Luke in their account of Christ’s genealogy. Re 








For SEPTEMBER, 1799. 
AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. 


fart. 16. Historical and Political Survey of the Losses sustained by the 
French Nation, in Population, Agriculture, Colonies, JJanufactures, 
and Commerce, in consequence of the Revolution and the present 
War. ¥rom the French otf Sir Francis D’Ivernois. To which 
1s added, A Supplement. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Wright. 1799. 
1" the Appendix to our xxvuith volume, [1798,] we gave some 
account of the original from which the present translation has 
been made. The supplement, mentioned in the title-page of the 
volume now before us, is intended to observe that, ‘In the short interval 
which has «lapsed since the publication of the original of this work, 
the Directory have renewed the war ; and in less than six weeks, their 
armies have been compelled to repass the Rhine, and to retreat as far 
as the foot of the Alps; that the Archduke Charles, General Kray, 
and Marshal Suwarrow, are but at the beginning of their carcer ; 
and that all Bonaparte’s brilliant exploits are already blotted out ;? &c. 
The great object of the author, in this last work, was to evince that 
the resources of France are ExTinCT * ; and he now concludes, that 





_— 


* In brief, the whole performance of Sir Francis may he con- 
gidered as a political sermon, or comment, on his motto; 
“ Les ressources de la République sont Entiéres :”’ 
Message of the Directory, 19th Fune 1797 x 
which assertion he considers, throughout every division and branch 
of his discourse, as an impudent and groundless falschoed. 
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the Republican Government can no longer subsist otherwise thaa 

through the means of war: but how, under such deplorable circum- 

stances, they can think of persisting in the war, even for so shorta 
space of time as six weeks, we are unable to conceive. —It should 
seem, according to the representations of this able mvestigator, that 

PEACE is mow within our reach! God send it! 

NavaL ArralrRs. 

Art.17.. A Vocabulary of Sea Phrases and Terms of Art used in Sea- 
manship and Naval Architecture. 1n ‘Two Parts: [. English and 
French: II. French and English. Carefully collected from the 
best Authorities written and oral, aided by a long and intimate 
Acquaintance with the Nautical Language of both Countries; 
and containing all the Orders necessary for working a Ship, and 
earrying on the Duty on Board, as well at Sea asin Port. Bya 
Captain of the British Navy. r2mo. 2 Vols. 8s. Boards. 
Debrett. 1799. 

This is evidently the work of an experienced professional man ¢ 
who, in his preface, acquaints his readers that it has been ¢ his 
endeavour to omit no term or phrase that could be useful either to 
the sea-officer, the naval architect, the ship-owner, the reader of 
voyages, or the transletor.’—* Being,’ he says, § froin time to time, 
led to believe that a new Lucyclopédie de Marine, which had been 
undertaken by some of the most scientific characters in France, would 
soon make its appearance, 1 postponed my intention, till I found 
that a combination of circumstances had completely interrupted their 
labours.’—The author has not neglected to consult the best printed 
authorities, and he acknowleges himself to have been favoured with 
important communications from French officers of distinguished 
talents. His work is executed with great ability, and in a small 
compass, the terms in each language being both concisely and well 


explained ; and we strongly recommend it to all our naval officers. ¢: 


NOVELS. 
Art. 18. The Spirit of the Elie, a Romance. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. 


Boards. Jongman. 1799. 

The scene of this romance is laid in Saxony, and it is written 
very much in the German taste, for it abounds in wild and extrava- 
gant sentiments, expressed in inflated language; and it presents a 
succession of scenes of horror, with a representation of human pas- 
sions not only indulged to a dangerous excess, but pushed beyond 
those bounds which Nature seems to have prescribed to the actions 
and feelings of mankind.—That species of eloquence, which may 
be termed the false pathetic, pervades the whole work. ‘The, events 
are improbable, if not impossible; the spirits of the night are called 
to exercise their ghostly functions; and the characters are such as 
bear no similitude to any beings that we have ever known. Little 
instruction, therefore, for the conduct of life, can be derived from 
the work ; and it would not have been easy to discover what moral 
truth was meant to be inculcated, had not the author said, in the dedi« 
cation to Miss Gunning ; ‘ that Heaven is the proper champion of the 
lajured, is what E would inculcate.’ 


Art. 
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Art. 19. The History of my Father ; or how it happened that I wag 
born. A Romance. In 12 Chapters. Translated from the 
German of Kotzebue. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Treppass. 
This tale, though not written like the Candide of Voltaire to 

ridicule any particular system, has a faint resemblance to that work 

in the cast of its sentiments, in its style, and in the abrupt manner 
with which we are led from one event to another. Like Voltaire, 
too, the author lets fly his shafts against religion; shafts which 


either miss their object or rebound from it, for they are neither aimed 


with skill, nor pointed by wit. It has been said, aud with ‘truth, 
that wit is immutable ; that it wants not adventitious aul; and that 
it must please in all times and im all places:—but, with Aumour, 
(taking these words m their common signitication,) the case is difs 
ferent: to know whether it be likely to please, a reference must be 
made to the taste of the people, the nature of their pleasures, and 
the degree of their refinement. That which excites hearty laughter 
in Rotterdam may fail in its effect at Paris; and what a German 
calls sprightly and poignant, an inhabitant of London might deem 
ridiculous buffoonery. We cannot deny that the present work affords 
some entertainment, though it possesses not exquisite humour and 
refined pleasantry. Some part of the wit (if wit it really be) is 
Jost on us, either from the obscurity of the allusions, or through 
the fault of the translator. 


Art. 20. The Orphan Heiress of Sir Gregory. An Historical Frage 
ment, of the last Century.  I2mo. 4s. sewed. Low, Law. 
1799. ' : 

"bhe pretended editor’s advertisement, prefixed to this volume, is so 
justly characteristic of the work in some respects, that we shall give 
it to our readers : 

‘ Almost every Book is prefaced by an apology. Perhaps no 
Publication ever required one more than the present. Its apology, 
however, if it be capable of any, must be found in itself. I shall 
only request of the Reader, to keep in recollection the Time and the 
Characters of which it treats ; and that it is a #royment from the pen 
of Sir Gregory’s Chaplains; a man of strong prejudices, and not free 
from certain supersiitions. Hence, indeed, it may afford ample subject 
for the wit of Ridicule, and the fastidiousness of Criticism. ‘The 
opinion of a Reader, however, is often influenced by the temper 
in which he happens to read ; and as I do not find this Fragment 
contains any thing injurious to the interests of morality, 1 submit it, 
with proper deference, to the candour and protection of the public.’ 

The point of time is during the commonwealth of England 
under Oliver Cromwell, whom the writer cordially hates, and most 
severely stigmatizes ; the scene is laid in a beautiful and romantic 
country ; the narrative relates events always interesting ; the historic 
chaplain is indeed ¢a man of strong prejudices,’ and under the domi- 
nion of § certain superstitions’; free use is made of the agency of 
supernatural beings, ghosts, and awful warnings and omens: but 
it may be truly said that ghe tendency of the relation is conducive 
* to the interests of morality ;’ that pious, virtuous, and loyal sen- 
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timents are everywhere expressed and inculcated ; and that the com- B 


position altogether displays considerabie talents. 


Art. 21. Sketches of Lludern Life; or Man as he ought not to be. 
1zmo. 2 Vols. 7s. sewed. Miller. 1799. 

The moral tendency of this novel is entitled to praise; for it 
exhibits, in a striking manner, the dreadful effects of gaming, duel- 
ling, coquetry, and ulicit love. ‘The manners of fashionable life 
seem to be well described ; and the character of Miss Burgess is 
drawn with great strength of colouring: we should hope, mdeed, 
that such a monster never existed ; yet it is difficult to set limits to 
the corruption of a heart contracted by selfishness, and depraved by 
luxury and vanity. Though successful for a long time in all her 
schemes, she is at length severely punished: but we wish that the 
author had contrived some imeaus less violent, to bring her to a sense 
of her guilt. 

Many objections might be made to the texture of the story; pro- 
bability and consistency are frequently violated, and the catastrophe 
is perhaps too shocking. Though severe justice might say that 
Lord Arrowsworth’s pride and neglect of his offspring, and the 
frantic passion of Meredith, deserved punishment, we believe that 
most readers will lament the fate of Forester. Miss M*Allister seems 
to be made_an object of ridicule without any reason; and the scene 
on Marlborough Downs might have been omitted without any injury 
to the reputation of the author. he character of Hartlebury is 
highly interesting :—possessed of considerable knowlege, acute dis- 
cernment, great experience, unblemished integrity, and uncommon 
generosity and benevolence, he is not exempt from the contagion of 
fashionable manners, and he indulges himself in the practice of gaming; 
not from a motive of avarice, but to supply a fund for relieving dis- 
tress ; the fatal consequences of this (very singular) mistaken prin- 
ciple are properly exposed. 


Art. 22. Albert; or the Wilds of Strathnavern. By Elizabeth 
Helme, Author of Louisa; or, the Cottage of the Moor, &c. 
&c. 12mo. 4 Vols. 14s. sewed. Low. 1799. 

Mrs. Helme ts become (as a novellist) our old acquaintance, and 
we have frequently offered our estimate of her literary abilities ; 
in regard to which our opinion has undergone no alteration, from the 
perusal of the work now before us. We still think that she ranks, 
with a degree of respect, as a “* second-rate :’’ but we fear that she 
must not flatter herself with any expectation of figuring among the 
foremost of our literary country-women. 

With respect to the present novel, we are pursuaded that it will 
gencrally, and deservedly, (in despite of little blemishes,) be re- 
garded by its readers as an agreeable and interesting performance. 
Art. 23. The Fesuit; or The History of Anthony Babington, 

Esq. An Historical Novel. By the Authoress of * More Ghosts,’ 

‘ The Irish Heiress” &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. sewed. Dilly. 

1799: 

The subject chosen for these volumes does not, in appearance, 
promise much of the species of entertainment in which the lovers 
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‘of romance delight. The experienced novel reader, however, will nof ’ 


be discouraged; for he must be well aware how frequently the most 
alluring title is affixed to insipid and unnatural fiction. In the pre. 
sent case, no great degree of perseverance is necessary to engage the 
attention. 

The authoress, assuming the character of an editor, in a humorous 
preface, informs us that the original manuscript of this history was 
discovered in the same chest which contained the Shakspearian ma- 
nuscripts. She remarks that the great question respecting the plays 
then found did not appear to be how, but by whom, they were 
written; and she naturally supposes that her evidence in favour of 
Mr. Ireland’s veracity will occasion them to be re-acted and re-ap. 
plauded. With regard to those circumstances in this narrative which 
differ from the relations of other historians, she insists, as Babington 
wrote his own story, that ‘none but infidels and jacobins will venture 
to dispute the words of a dying man; and who was more likely to be 
well informed of such things as passed in his time, and which he was 
unquestionably engaged in, than gentlemen like Hume, Raping 
Echard, &c. who wrote either to gain faim or emolument.’ 

Our province being not less to examine 4ow works are written 
than by whom, we shall content ourselves with having submitted to 
the reader the evidence of the editor concerning the authenticity, and 
shall only add a few remarks on the merits, of this performance. 

The incidents designed to represent the close and secret com- 
munion preserved among the Jesuits, and the influence obtained by 
ahem over inexperienced, weak, or prejudiced minds, are well imagin- 
ed, and shew much knowlege of human nature. ‘The characters are 
forcibly drawn and well preserved; particularly that of Ballard. 
There is likewise a brilliancy in the character of Arthur de la Pole, 


which, notwithstanding a few indiscretions, makes him a candidate . 
for a place in the foremost rank among those heroes in romance wha . 


have most ingratiated themselves in the reader’s favour. Scenes that 
impress with terror have at all times been eagerly received :—the 
present narrative afforded opportunities too favourable to be neglect- 
ed ;—and of this kind, few incidents will be found in which so great 
a degree of terror is so naturally produced, as in the adventure of 
De la Pole in the dungeons of a chateau near Blois. 

On the whole, this is no ordinary novel, either in plan or in the 
degree of interest which it excites. The authoress (as editor) has 
ingeniously inferred a moral from her story ;_ which, as it is not of 
great length, we shall transcribe : 

¢ IT remember, when I was a little girl, having heard my father 
say, that the times were much better when he was a boy; women 
handsomer, provisions cheaper, air warmer, children quieter, men 
more honest, &c. My grandfather coincided, but alleged that when 
he was a little boy, things were better still, .My great grandmother 
granted this, but (as she had heard from a long train of ancestors 
they were at the highest of all possible degrees of perfection in the 
time of Elizabeth. So, I used to go to bed fretting that I was se 
unhappy as to be born in such miserable times: and went on lament- 
ing that I had not existed in the 16th century. 


#9 ‘ Now 
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. & Now upon considering over thene‘pages, T‘begii to think ‘we are 
not mutch worse.even.now, than they were! then: afd that ‘dt’ the 
time L-grieved most, we were rather bettéf. '? For iwere not’ France 
and Ho tearing and destroying themselves in the 16th cent 


aint 
with as much spite.and malice as they possibly could at arly faelire 


7~ 


day,” besides calling in people from all parts of Europe to‘assist;*"as if 


ndt, eqital.to the work themselves ? ‘England was.engaged in eonstart 
‘nterual dissensions ;, the people hating each. other on account of 
their civil and religious differences, just as cordially as my,neighhours 
and‘myself do at present. < omit 
‘In short (as every thing goes by comparison), .I find. great com- 
fort in contemplating, by means of my researches..into. novels and 
history, that. we have equal capabilities with our ancestors; that the 
world, though nearer its end, is not anathematized ; and that those 


who do well are likely to fare well.’ Cast .B...-y- 


Art.24. Destination: or, Memoirs of a Private Family. By Clara 
Reeve, Author of the Old English Baron, &c. &c. ’ 3 Vols. 
1zmo. 10s. 6d. sewed. Longman and Rees. 1799. : 
The name prefixed to these volumes ensures to the reader a degree 

of entertainment from their perusal, superior to what is’ generally 

derived from productions of this class. The sentiment, which they 
are principally designed to inculcate, is that ¢ it is the duty of parents 
and guardians to study the genius and disposition of all those who 
are committed to their charge, and to put them into a situation 
that will employ them to their own advantage, and to the good of 
the public.’—* Most, of the ridiculous and absurd characters that. we 
meet with,’ the author remarks, ‘ are owing to the misfortune of a 


‘false destination.’ Those parts of the me which are illustrative of 


this maxim, might not improperly be called a school for fathers ; 
and we wish that they may profit by the examples set before them; 
but, unfortunately, the instruction is not conveyed ina form the most 
acceptable. We cannot approve of the §* o/d ones?’ being tutored 
by théir childrens and there are few cases, if ‘any, in real life,, in 
which it can be done without ungraciousness. Certainly, the.repre- 
sentation is not a good picture for public exhibition ; and particularly 
at atime more remarkable than any former period for relaxation of 
paréntal authority. In other respects, we meet: with much. pro 
pristyiof thinking. Were not the work entitled Memoirs of a Family, 
we should think that too many characters were introduced: but it is 
to be acknowleged that each contributes in some degree towards the 
Sipe entertainment ; except Morabec (an alchymist) who makes 

is appearance at least half a century too late. The character of 
Mr. Ashford is excellent, and naturally drawn. -The style is plain, 
and (with few exceptions) well adapted to the person who is sups 


_ posed to relate the story. 


Art. 253° He deceives. Himself, 2 Domestic Tale. By Marianne 
Chambers, Daughter of the late Mr. Charles Chambers, many 
Years in the Service of the Hon. East India Company, and un- 
pea lost in the Winterton. izmo. 3 Vols. ros. 6d. Dilly. 
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This novel is published by subscription ; and, in addition to the tir 
cumstances mentioned in .the ps the. critic’s. censure‘ is: de: 
precated by the plea of youth and iexperience. It certainly sre 

wires. some talents to write even a mediocre novel; and .to such 
a we cannot deny Miss Chambers’s right: though she 
perhaps deceive herself. | n> obey 


Art. 26. The False Friend; A Domestic Story. . By Mary Ro. 

binson, Author of Poems, Walsingham, Angelina, Hubert de 
- Sevrae, &c. r2m0. 4 Vols. -16s. sewed. Longman and Rees, 

1799: ) ' | ; ee , 
The novel is written tn a series of letters, a form the most favaun 
able for that ardency of expression which is to be found in the com. 

positions of this lady. The story is of a melancholy cast, and com. 
posed of events not the most probable; yet it is mteresting, ang 
would have been so in a much gréater degree, if the proprieties of 
character had been. more observed. The conversations, of which 
there are many, and most of them among people in high’ life, abound 
in coarse and il-manuered repartees, suchas we (1inused to company 
so very fashionable) have never seen tolerated. This indisereet in- 
dulgence is extended to. characters intended to be respectable, by whith 
they Icse much of: their interest with the reader. ott bovttsh 









Art. 27. ‘The Ring, or the Merry Wives of Madrid.:. translated, 
Benjamin Thompson, Translator of the Stranger, as met 
. at the Theatre Royal Drury-Lane. 12mo. . 2s. 6d. Veernor 
' and Hood. 1799. *% ay t 
A merry story; and $¢ withiy the limits of becoming mirth;” 
translated with spirit. , | I 


MEK ES viae ge Y ocedesen 
Ast. 28. A Report of the Fudgment of the High Court of Admiralty, 

on the Stsedish Convoy ; pronounced by the Right Hon. Sir Wil: 
! Jam’ Seott, 1th June 1799. By Ch. Robinson, LL.D. Ad& 

vocate. ‘8yo. \ 1s. 6d. utterworth. 3 ye 
~ "The Maria was’taken in the British Channel, in’ company with 
several other Swedish vessels, sailing wider convoy of a Swedish 
frigaté, having cargoes of naval stores and other produce of Sweden 
onboard,’ by a British squadron under the command of Captaig 
Lawford. © These vessels resisted all search onthe part of the British 
commander, and ‘seemed inclined to oppose force by force, till, by 
superior force they were awed into acqiiiescence. The question for 
the court to determine was, Whether under these circumstances the 
essels' were to be considered as lawful prizes ? The learned Judge de- 
cides, ** That, by the law of nations, as now understood, a deliberate and 
continued resistance to search, on the pai't of a neutral vessel toa lawful 
cruiser, is followed by the legal consequencé -of confiscation .7?__and 
such having -been the conduct of this'ship, she and her cargo were 
condemned. It is not easy.to bestow too much praise on-the Jute, 
for the able and satisfactory reasons which he gave. 2s the foundation 
of -his judgment ; and raleae with pleasure that these reports are 
tobe continued. = ~*~ «O88 
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Art. 29. Courts of Fustice.—The Report of the Select ‘Cominitier’ ape 


~ pointed by the Honse of Commons, to eniquite into the Establishment ', 


of the Courts of Justice in Westminster Hall, ‘the Courts of ‘As. 
size ; the Civil Law Courts; and the different subordinate Offices’ 
attached’ to each Court, with the Fees, Duties,” Appointments, 
and Duration of Interest of each Officer belonging’:to -them. 
Agreeable to the Returns made by themselves to the Committee. 
8vo. pp. 150. 28. 6d. Clarke and Son, 1799. .agor 
It is merely necessary for us to state that the present pamphlet«is a- 
portion of a larger work which we noticed in,our 24%h vol. Ne §. 
. 351, entitled The State of the Nation, &c. &c. and that, this pub- 
Ecitton confines itself to. the consideration of Courts of Justice. . 


Art. 30. Two Biugraphical Tracts; 1. Observationsyon Mr. Hol- 
liday’s Life of William late Earl of Mansfield :'2.- Thought on the: 
Judicial and Political Life and’ Charaeter of the said Lord Chief 

>. Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, illustrated with a Variety of 
Notes and References. By an Ancient Member .of the Inner: 
Temple. ‘To be comprised in ‘Two Volumes, and published in 
Four Parts. Wol. I. Part I. 8vo. pp. 224. 48. Murray and 

. \Highley. : ay , 

_ Though the present performance does not appear, strictly speak- 

ing, to belong to tke class of law, yet as it is so intimately connected 

with law cliaracters, and professes’ to discuss legal subjects, we 
have introduced it into that department of our catalogue: but it 
might with tqual propriety have appeared in almost any other, its 
contents being of so-strange and heterogenéous a nature. We allow 
the-truth of the author’s observation, when he complains ofthe dul- 
ness, prolixity, and egotism to be found in Mr. Holliday’s work :. 
but we think that the remark comes with an ll grace from a writer 
in-whom the same faults, in an equal degree, are discoverable, and 
connected with others of a less pardonable description; for, in the 
present publication, we perceive strong marks of an uncharitable and 


malignant spirit. 


Pope’s advice has been entirely overlooked by the author ef this 
tract : fone ; 3 
“© Let saeh teach others who, themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well.’’ . 
In every page of the holed hefore us, we sce numerous proofs 
of free and unbridled censuré: but in none have we been fortunate 


enough to discern even a solitary instance of good writing. 


POETIC and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 3t, The Force of Calumny, a Play, inFive Acts: by Augustus 
' Von Kotzebue. Tranélated from the German by Aune Plumptre. 
8vo. pp, 198. 2s. 6d. Phillips, &c. 1799. 


— muse of Kotzebue continues to pour forth her inexhaustible 
stores, : : 


_ © Like twenty river-gods, with all their urns ;”’. 
and Miss Plumptre proceeds, like the gardéner in Dionysiu3, (the 
criticy) to fertilize our barren dramatic soil, by carefully leading the 
streams over its surface. We shall not attempt to follow all its 
H2 meanders : 


S.R. 
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meanders ;. but, as a specimen ofthe composition before us, we shal 

select the subsequent scene ; aware that ladies, as they are allowed to 

Or the best judges, ought. also to be the best interpreters, in’ love 
airs. 


SCENE IV.—Mortann’s house. Jenny is discovered at work: 
/Smiru standing and leaning over the back of a chair at a little distant, 
with his eyes fixed upon her.—They remain silent, some minutes. 


¢ Fenny. My brother is very late !—he keeps the dinner waiting a 
long time. 
‘ Smith. It must be my fault, if the time appear so very tedious 
_ © Fenny. ‘How so? 
“© Smith. “1 do not understand how to talk. 
‘ Fenny. On the contrary, I have often, at table, admired you 
talents ri conversation. 
- © Smith. ought rather to be silent there, and talk here. ! 
‘Fenny. The reverse is the most natural ; since in the company of 
a woman only, the subjects for conversation are so much more con 
fined. 
© Smith. But what they lose in variety, they gain in interest. 
© Fenny. Yow have, I perceive, been so far initiated into the myéte. 
ries of the fashionable world, that you are an adept at making con. 
liments. 
* Smith. I never make eomplinents,-+I always speak truth... 
“16: penny (Confused, after a pause) 1s it long, since ws left 
England ? 
v6 ° Smith Many months. 
© Fenny. And have you never; like a Swist, experienced the mal 
pis’ 2 | 
“© Smith. Sometimes. 
'.© Fenny, Why, then, do yon not return ?—A-man of 7 atest tales 
migit find employment any where. 
~ © Smith. Wo you wish to get rid of me? 


me oe Heaven forbid ! 
+ & Symi I cannot retutn, alone, to my native countrys 

¢ Fenny. ‘Then, why not marry ? 

© Smith. .?Tis my ardent wish! 

« Fenny. Not that it is a step I would reebmmend. 

+ Smith. Why not? - 
- # Fenny. Because, if you suppose all sinineted peaple to be as hape 
*. as my brother and sister, yoh mistake. re 

‘ Smith, I shall not easily be brought to. think $0. 

‘ Fenny. Most matchés are unhappy. 

‘$ Smifh, Of that Ivery much doubt... Te Mie 
ot Fenny. 1 can plead 1 Sour h Cy of the fact;.i in support 
of my assertion. T'wo.young: people fall desperately in love with-each 
others and think they never can exist asunder ;~a 1 Sa enean: father, 
or a cross guardian, interposes, and thwarts their wishes :—the young 
people sigh and pine,—and pine -and sighj—till at length the old 
people’s hearts:are melted. “Then the lovers‘fancy they ‘stand ups 
the highest pinnacle of fortune’s temple; andiclasped in each other 


arms, look down with indifference on every object, in the busy wo 
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around them ;—they rush forward into wedlock, as the night-walker 
to the lowest edge of the sloping roof, when suddenly some one calls, 
they start, they wake, and down they fall, Stee : 

‘ Smith. A very ingenious simile ; but the position on which it is 
founded, is not fact, ' . 

‘ Fenny. And there lie the poor souls, stretched in the mire of 
ennuls exchanging looks of: discontent with each other. If, indeed, 
thev beat bottom, people of sense and worth ; powerful habit, after 
a while, will come to their assistance ; till at length, they will learn 
to endure gach other’s foibles with patience; and each will jog cn 
contentedly along the paved foot path, to which his steps must be 
confined ; thankful if no thorns spring up to obstruct and wound him 
as he proceeds, | 

‘ Smith. But if esteem be the mother of love?— 

¢ Fenny. She is, at best, no more than a step-mother. ”™ 

‘ Smith, ‘Those who can reason upon love, -havé indeed never 
loved. be ) “ 

© Fenny. And are to be envied. 

¢ Smith. ‘To be pitied. 

‘ Fenny. An unknown happiness can have no charms. 

‘ Smith. A false axiom. Do you suppose that miners, condemned 
to grovel at an immense depth under ground, never long to behold 
the sun. soaks 

¢ Fenny. You have high ideas of love. : 

¢ Smith. And still higher of wedlock. (He pushes the chair on which 
be leans, somewhat nearer to Fenny, but without altering his pee ) Love 
ties two beings together ;—wedlock makes them only. ones Love 
diinks down large draughts from the cup of joy wedlock’ sips. up 
the sweets, a drop ata time; nor finishes them till arrived at the ve 
brink of the grave. Love isa caterpillar, devouring dainties ;—-wéd-" 
lock, the same caterpillar, transformed into a butterfly, when it feeds 
only upon the purer nourishment of the fragrance exhialéd- by 
flowers. Years roll on; buta good wife never becomes old 5—wunter 
succeeds to summer ;_ but wedded happiness never chills. The kiss of 
a chaste wife, is the stamp with which nature “seals her ‘choicest, 
blessings;—storms roar above; lightning flashes around ;‘but where! 
domestic love dwells, every trouble, every sorrow, is but half felt 
every joy, every pleasure, is doubled. 

‘ Fenny. You grow animated. ) 

‘ Smith. (Sitting down and drawing the chair nearer tober) Woe 
to that man who could remain cold and insensible, while descanting 
on female beauty and virtue !—who would drink out of the same ¢up 
with him ?—-Woe to the man who pays no more respect to a good 
wife, than to his night-gown but, because she administers daily, nay 
hourly, to his comfort, receives her attentions without one grateful 
fecling ; and only learns to prize domestic happiness, when lost for 
ever !-—Let thy crowns, O Chance! be scattered about like flakes of 
snow; I would not catch at one ; ~I' only‘ ask: thee to béstow upon 
me, the simple. garland of love! (HeWraws: his chair still nearer) 
Should I at length find what I havé; sé'many years, sought,—find my 
hoJesy my: wishes, realizedthen ‘farewell,’ ye petty tyrants of the 

| H 3 mind, 


t 
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_ mind, ambition,’ thirst ‘of fame, ardour to obtain the palm of wit !. 
af, heart shall have no.room for any guest but love. The sweet calm 
of domestic peace, firm union of souls, a taste for the joys of nature, 


ve, for the, unempoisoved air of the country, for rural pastimes, for 
the pleasures of retirement, where we may live remote from envy and 
calumny-—fromn— . i 

‘Fenny. (Working very eagerly, and perpetually breaking her thread) 
Our nest dreams are seldom realized. 3 
, * Smith. (Drawing his chair, by degrees, quite close to her) That] 
love, is no dream;-rbut that I flatter are with my love being-rea 
turned,,ia equal. portion, may perhaps be the mere effect of a pre. 
sumptuous vision, For the first time in my life, I feel my happi. 
mess dependant upon the favour of others; and, for the first tine in 
my life, I tremble. Words are but poor interpreters of our thoughts; 
let this tremor vouch the truth of my. feelings! : 

ait fey. Smith, whence these emotions ? , 

§ Smith (Taking her hand, eagerly) Whenaman feels to his ine 
most soul,—-feels so that he can .scaycely speak ;~—when- his voice 
faulters-—-through the tears—that would force a passage—to his eyes 
—Oh, can his, sincerity be doubted !—- 

‘ fom . Smith!—for heaven’s sake !— | 

* Smita. This moment decides the happiness or misery of my fu 
ture life !—an honest man solicits your hand—an ardent lover solicits 
your heart. | Sree 

| Feany. The agitation I witness, speaks in a language that cannot 
be mistaken--bot — 

‘ Smith. , My birth indeed is humble. 

$7 That was not what I was going to observe. 

* Smith. My possessions are small, but sufficient to satisfy mode- 
rate wishes, - ) 
of ny I do not intend to sell my heart. 


‘ Be it then the reward of honourable love ! 


_ hes Allow me time for consideration, dear Smith! 


* Sud. I.thank you sincerely! (Kisses her hand with transport) 


What.can be more grateful to an honest heart, than the assurance that 
it shall be proved ?? 


If the reader wishes to see more dialogue of this kind, he will 
meet with many scenes in the play which are not inferior in 


merit. 


Art. 33. Yhe Unsex’d Females: a Poem, addressed to the Author of 
the Pursuits of Literature. Small &vo. 25, 6d. Boards. Cadell jun 
and Davies. | 
‘There. are laughing and there are crying philosophers: but the 

satirist blends the properties of both, without belonging altogether to 

the. class of either. Ele employs no gull and blunted. weapon in at- 
tacking vice; and he dissects folly with the sharpest edge of wit. 

Before him, therefore, those gften tremble who are awe by grave 

and formal admonition. Jn an 38° of pride, luxpry, affectation, avd 

vicious taste, there is no. want of employnient for the satiric muse :— 


nor have the ladies been desiroys of escaping its lash. Of old, they 


have 
| ) oo ae + » 
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fave overstepped that modest and delicaté line of conduct which na.” 
ture prescribes to them : : it 4 oe a 


¢ Mavia Tascum 





Figat aprum, et nudé teneat venabula mammd.”? Juv. Sat. fe : 
Heré Juvenal gives us a true Unsex’d Female of his day: but we. 
do not read that this Mevia, or any of the manified Roman ladies, 


undertook to maintain that the i of women Were exactly those 


of men, and claimed the privilege of presiding in setiates, and of com- 


manding armies. ‘They went far enough: but our modern ladies haye 
surpassed them. They -have discovered their equality ; and, if out’ 
young men be not on the alert, they “a get the upper hand,.aid 
assert the superiority* of the female sex. Such old fe ae we are 
need not disturb our brains muck about it: but we may be allowed to 
say that it was not so-in eur dancing days; and we cannot see what 
advantage is likely to accrue from indulging the ladies im these cu- 
lottic imaginations. Would it not be as well for them, andfor the 
world, if they would rest contented with being women, aud submit to 
be considered as the weaker, that is to say, the more delicate vessel ? 
Perhaps, however, a verse-man may have a better chance with them 
than we dull prose-men ; and we therefore refer them to the inge- 
nious poem before us; in which the advocates for Unsex’d Females are 


rather sharply attacked. The author bids the reader 


¢ Survey with him, what ne’er our fathers saw, 
A female band despising Nature’s law, 
As “ proud defiance” flashes from their arms, 
And vengeance smothers all their softer charms.’ 


Miss Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Woman, with her. Posthumous 


Works, and the Memoirs ef her by her Husband, afford abundant 
matter for keen animadversion; and Dr. Darwin’s' Loves of the 


Plants, so descriptive of botanic fornication and adultery, do nof- 


escape the playful sallies of sarcastic wit. Many notes are subjoihed, 


? 
‘ 


after the manner of the Author of the Pursuits of Literature; who — 


is complimented at the beginning of the poem, ..as are. several ladies at 
the end. The list of Female Worthies concludes. with Mrs. H. 
aes but the compliment to her, though meant tobe sablime; ast 
obscure. , ta Last 


Art. 33. Critique on the Tragedy of Pizarro, as represented at 


- Drury-Lane Theatre with such uncommon Applause. To which. 


is added, a new Prologue, that has not yet -been spoken. 8yva, 
1s. Miller. 


This author seems very much dissatisfied with the popularity of Mr.. 


Sheridan’s tragedy ; and he is certainly an industrious collector of er- 


rors, for he has criticised even the performance of the thynder-storm, . 
What deductions of pathos and sublimity. ought to be made on aceount- 


of the inaccuracies of the thunder-grinders behind the scenes, we 


shall leave our readers to determine: for our own part, we. do not: 





* Which was done, we well remember, in a notable pamphlet 
ebout half a century ago. | 
eg H 4 fee} 
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Soe our opinion of the play much altered, by the animadversions of 
this critic. We observe, indeed, that his principal objections fall on. 
the original drama, not-on Mr. Sheridan’s alterations, excepting the 
catastrophe, which we have already noticed* as liable to censure. 

_A principal design of this pamphlet is to discover parallelisms be. 
tween the mock-tragedy in the Critic, and the play of Pizarro. _ One 
of thse we shall’ extyact ; the only instance, we think, in which the 
Critic has Bucceeded. | : : 

.§ We hope our.readers, in comparing the two following passages, 
will Net abe coincidence entirely eesideenal. . * 67 

> Pewarro.. It appears weare agreed. 

§) Almagro and Davila. We are. 

* Gonzalo.’ All! Battle! Battle! ¢ Pizarre” 


*'S Earl of Leicester. Then are we all resolv’d? 
* All: Weare; all resolv’d. 
** Earl of Leicester. To conquer, or be free? 
6 All. 'To conquer, or be free. 
‘ Earl of Leicester. All? 
‘All. All. 
« Dangle. Nem. con. Egad! 
“ts Pot: O yes; when they do agree on the stage, their unanimity 
is wonderful.’ | © Critic? 
As this gentleman seems to have some spare time and wit on his 
hands, suppose he were to undertake a grand review of Kotzebue’s 
plays, asa work likely to find sufficient employment for both ? 


Art. 34. Bubble and Squeak, a Gallimaufry of British Beef with 
the Chopp’d Cabbage of Gallic Philosophy and radical Re- 
.- form, By the Author of Topsy-Turvy, Salmagundy +, &c.. 8v0. 
_ as. 6d. sewed. Wright, &c. 1799. 


Airt. 35.. Crambe Repetita, a second Course of Bubble and Squeak, 
2 Gallimaufry: with a Devil’d Biscuit or two, to help Digestion, 
and -** close the Orifice of the Stomach.” By the Author of 
:.Topsy-Turvy. 8vo..: 28. 6d.* Wright, &e. 1799. 

‘If there be: truth in the doctrine of transmigration, there can be 
no doubt that the soul of Samuel Butler actually resides ip, and ani- 
mates, both the body and the guose-quill of the witty author of 
SALMaGuNDy, whose present Betis Zo bear evident affinity with 
the ‘celebrated Hupinras.—Like Butler’s humorous poem, the 
work before us is a' burlesque satire on fanaticism, whiggism, demo- 
eracy, &c. to the comic though severe illustration of which, the French 
revolution, and the conduct of its abettors, have plenteously contri- 
buted:<-The: first we réadily consign to the utmost acrimony of the 
satirist “but the second, with some portion of the third, we would not 
rashly and’ wholly abandon, because we are not quite sure that the 
British’ Conétitution ;can’ well spare them; and beceuse it is to the 

ood old-priutiptes “of freedom, so nobly asserted by our grand- 

athers? that we ‘aré fidebted for the introduction of the illustrious 
Ffouse “of Hanover to the government of this country :—in-which 





—?> 


* Monthly Rev. for July last. 
“+ The gentleman’s name, we understand, is Huddesford. 
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may THAT House continue, “* Happyand Glorious,” tothe end of 
time !—As to the French, and their revolutionary politics and pro- 
ceedings, let the Devil, and Suwarrow, and our ingenious author, 


- do what they please with them. | | 

g Art. 36. The Battle of the Nile, a Dramatic Poem, on the Model of 

ie ‘the Greek Tragedy. 8vo. 26. Faulder, | 

¢ The subject of this poem will not admit of that variety of incident, 
: which, according to our present taste, is essential to dramati¢’excel- 

iy lence: but the author. has endeavoured to remedy this defect, by 


making it the vehicle of patriotic and moral sentiment. The language 
is in general animated and nervous; and the choral songs have consi- 
derable poetic merit. The scene is laid.in Paris: the pergons in the 
drama are few; and their characters are rather distinguished by gene- 
ral qualities, than by striking and. appropriate features. The Di- 
rectors of France are haughty and vindictive; while the chorus, com- 
osed of antient men of Paris, exhibits characters mild, temperate, and 
Saves) and, though firmly attached to their country; yet ready 
to bear testimony to the-merit of an enemy. 
The following chorus, as it contains a poetical description of our 
island, may not be wholly uninteresting to our readers ; 


‘ Srropue tf. 
¢ Forth rush’d the furious storm of yore, 
Which northward from our Mainland tore 
A Promontory vast and steep ; 


And plac’d it in th’ unbounded deep : 
on While through the Chasm, yawning wide, ~~ 
1 Pour’d in the all-subduing Tide. OF uk 
, The new born Isle below the Main Wea: ¢ 
, Was bound with adamantineChain; 
Sublime the hoary Cliffs were rear’d ; 
While interposed delicious scenes appear’d, 
' Green Woods, and airy Downs, and Streams, and Vales, 
’ Shining with Summer Suns, and sooth’d with Westen Gales. 
* ANTISTROPME 1. 
_ * High ona Cliff above the Flood, - 
The Genius of the Island stood : 
f A, Sea green Vest was round him spread, 
A Wreath of Sea- weed twin’d his head ; 
He shook his Trident o’er the Deep, 
ei And sung his wild Song from the Steep. 
. Ye Strangers of a foreign Strand, 
O come to my delightful Land: | 
Here ancient Oaks the high Hills crown;  .* 


. Here white Flocks range o’er many a swelling Down; .. . 
: Here Thames majestic, lows through fruitful Plains ; 


And Devon’s fairy Vales resound the Mitistrel’s Straing. 
2! . ‘Srropue 2. | rie 
| © The Isle, though small, of uknown name ; 
| Shall rise-in distant-timesto fame ;- | 
~—~-~ ~~ and all the wide World’s richest Stores. 
. Reach on’each entering Tide my Shores.i - y & 
13 Descending 
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_  ‘Deseending from their Hillsy-t Woods 
1 Shall floating stem, the briny Floods ; 
_. My Britons quit the peaceful Vales. . 
ae rear one omy ta spread the Sail, 
ro o> » Wit ners high unfurl’d, 3 | 
~ Bound o’er the billows Mec and awe the World. — 


‘ ‘ 


+: Game then, ye Strangers, to my Shores, and be 
“teal Un ahve hana Isle, and Rulers of the Sea, 
vd -tostel elf 4‘ ANTISTROPHE 2. 
© "Phey heard; and to the unipeopled Shore 
“i109 “Their Ants and Tents and Kindred bore ; 
: 2 0) 80° Rounded ‘a warlike Race, and gave 
> 4G #& Rulerto the stormy Wave. — 
~. 5. And Hey’ wheyiewell’d with fancies vain, 
“LL DD ¢ Dispute 3 their long‘establish’d reign, 
Or the Deep wal breathless he, 
‘Or pime-in sad Captivity, 
| Or, like yon Gaul, the contcst 0’er, 
-.4 «> Fevone weak shatte?’d Bark regain the Shore ; 
Who fties-in evil'hou? Egyptian Nile, . : 
And leaves the World of Wavesto Britain’s favor’d Isle.’ 


Art. 37. Inkle and Yarico, a Poem. By Mr. C. Brown. 4to. 
rs. 6d. Glendinning. 1799. 











2 


We were much disappointed in the. perusal of this poem. The | 


subject appeared so capable of the tendér as well as the sublime 
touches of a poefi¢ liand, that we expected much pleasure from the 
writer who had chosen so promismg a topic. The poem, however, 
is uniformly dull and feeble.—By the author’s notes, we perceive 
that he ts conversant with " Bards of better times :” we wish that he 
had more improved by good company. 
cals RELMGTOUS, Ge. ) 
Aft. 38. ‘A Supplement to the Remarks on the Signs of the Times *, with 
many additional Remarks, “ By Edward King, Esq. F.R.S. AS. 
to. pp. 59. 33 Nuieol: Febriary, 1799.0 9+ -- * 

Dean Prideaux, who (notwithstandiie any objections that may 
be started in opposition td seme of his potions) is, or otght to be, 
esteemed by the learned, briefly noteces the second book-of Esdras, 
and pronounces it to be apocryphal; adding, with a kind of con- 
tempt, “ a book tod absurd for the Ronranists themselves to reccive 
into their canon.” The -respectable writer now before -us is of a 
very different opinion. He avoids, indeed, an mquiry into the au- 
thenticity of the wore: but he produces from it, with fervour, a 
supp prophecy inthe Igth and'16th éliapters, relative to’ Egypt, 
Arabia, até Syria, Yy' which his mind is greatly impressed. Ac- 
cordingly} hé eontidets some predietiéus of Isaiah, Zechariah, and 
Zephaniah ; and from the whole infersthe restoration of the Jews 
to their own country;:ie-part' before their conversion to Chrittianity, 
but principally after such: an event is accomplished. 


PES 
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‘The 8th chapter of Isaiah attracts more particular attention + 
we shall briefly notice his observations on the first verse,— Woe to the: 
land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. 


Here, our author concludes, 


‘ We have the description of a land, appearing geographically, in its 
outlines, with extended wings, something hke those of a fluttering bird. 
And now, let any one cast his eyes on a globe, or on a map of the world, 
especially on one well coloured, and let him see what and does so. And 
he will find one, and one only on the whole face of the earth, which has 
that appearance. And that appearance it has so strongly, that it is scarce 
possible not to discern it. This land so appearing, w France, which 
has Spain on one side, and Germany on.the other, in the form of their 
‘outlines, like two extended wings.—In the next place, we are told, 
this land was beyond the rivers of Ethiopia: and..to a person residing 
in Judea, as the prophet Isaiah did at the time of ‘the prophecy, so 
the land of France actually geographically is.’ | 

We are here inclined to ask with a:smile, what carinot fancy effect ? 
It ought, however, to be observed that the whole of this chapter is con- 
fessedly so obscure, that,commentators and critics are greatly at a loss 
as toits object. Some say Assyria, some Egypt; Dr. Lowth inclines 
to the last, but with evident hesitation: He translates, “‘ Ho! to the 
land of the winged cymbal,’”” signifying the Egypean sistrum, an in- 
strument of music expressed in this manner in the Hebrew language, 
and which is said also to appear on a medal of Adrian as the proper 
attribute of Egypt.—-Mr. King discovers. the French with great 
clearness in succeeding pants of this predition ;-* are they not, (he 
asks,) according to the phrase of the seventh verse, meting out and 
treading down indeed kingdoms and states,. and many lands ?—Sure, 
(he exclaims, ) never was any.prophetical picture so strongly painted !’ 
He seems also in this prophetic vision to: foresee their destruction ; 
and, asa consequence of these wars and confusions, in the words of 
the same verse, a present -to be brought to Maunt Zion, even the restos 
ration of Israel.—The twelfth verse.of the 27th chapter of this book 
he likewise regards as referring to some late events. Guided by the 
Scptuagint, 4 translates somewhat differently from our version 3 
*‘ The Lord shall blockade, or confine and straiten from Alexandria 
to the mouth of the Nile; or to the stream of the Nile ;”’—and, he 
inquires, * is not this:just so—at this very period ? Is not Egypt and 
its coast blockaded and straitened from Alexandria to the Nile both 
by land and water ?—And was. it ever. so at any time in the whole 
period of all the ages of the world before 2 

ese are some of Mr. King’s remarks and reflections, to which he 
calls the attention of his countrymen. We cannot but unite with 
him in acknowleging that, for. some .y¢ars. past, the public oceur- 
rences have becn of a singular and, indeed, an, astonishing kind. The 
application of pro hecy» howeyer, till, it explains itself, is. difficult 
and hazardous, In the few. months which have elapsed .since his 
publication n appearedy, there has been a considerable, change .in, the 


aspect of affairs : at alteration a few miore may. produce, we ven- 


ture not to prognosticate! 
Mr. King does not finish his remarks without reverting,to what 
we might be disposed to denominate a favourite work with him, the 
second 
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second, book of Esdras, on some parts of which he farther expatiates: 
possibly his ardent, but upright mind may seize on circumstancés and 
eyniitudes, with. too much vehemence and resolution. In an Q 

pendix, he endeavours to correct the misapprehensions which he. 
thinks have been entertained concerning some of his remarks'relative 
to navigation, the solar. system, fixed air, air-balloons, and the tripartite. 


‘division of. end ;. of .all which he properly says, that he did, not. 


mean to infer that these were the prime or more important objects of 
theemblem of the different vials, but that they are among the /eading 
features.of the times distinguished in the prophecy, .and agree with 
those more remarkable events to which it relates. . This observation, 
he, thinks, ‘ justice to the cause of truth requires, as well as to his 
own sincere.and, cautious apprehensions.’ 


Art?39. The Scripture Doctrine of the Messiah. Part IT. Being 
‘an. Attempt;’’by an impartial View of the whole Evidence, 
to detetmine which of the Opinions concerning him, of those’ 
who are real Believers in Christianity, is the truest. By Thomas 
Barker. 8vo. pp. 88. 3s. sewed. White. 1798. ~ . 

Mr. Barker’s former publication * chiefly regarded the prophecies 
concerning the Messiah, with their accomplishment ; of the present, 
we shall extract an account from the author’s preface. 

‘¢ Ichoose tocall this tract the Scripture doctrine of the Messiah, 
becattse that is the most to be depended on. Its authority is greater 
than that of the fathers: I have studied it more carefully : my au- 
thorities are all out of it :-—In my examination, I endeavour to pive 
the-sense of the texts J quote as true as I can, according to their 
real meaning, and not wrest them to any forced interpretation which 
they may possibly bear, or at least be explained away into, but what 
appears to be the real meaning of the writer: and I am ‘not sensible 
that I have used any text in a sense’ different from what it was in- 
tended to express.—I do not lay down doctrines which 1 suppose to 
be true,’ and then endeavour to confirm them by texts which I can 
accommodate to them, but extract ‘the doctrine from the texts I 
produce ; atid all parties are desired to‘examine how fairly I have 
quoted, and how truly I have’ extracted ‘the meaning, and to recon- 
sider—whether the middle opinion, that the Son is inferior to God, 
but superior to all other beings, 1s not most consistent with the whole 
description given of him in the Bible. Such indeed it appears to 
me. I cannot find that the Athanasian equality and union is really 
the doctrine of the scriptures ; and on the other hand, I can by no 
means, reconcile the Socinian notion of his being only a man like 





_ ourselves, with the exalted desetiptions so repeatedly given of him 


in the New Testament.’ mt | 
- ‘The pamphlet ‘consists of fourteen chapters, each divided into sec- 
tions, with different titles, ‘under which are enumerated the texts of 


- Scripture appropriate ‘to ¢ach’s' and each chaptér finishes by a sum- 


raary of itscontents: fr'eonformity to Which, an abstract of the 
whole conelides- the‘ pamphlet, ‘whence we present the réader with 


_ the following lines: '" 
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¢ The son of God was before man, before the A a before 


‘all things. He is greater than all men, than prophets, patriarchs, 


and kings; than angels, the inhabitants of heaven, and than all other 
beings, except the Supreme God himself. . He is said to be in God, 
with God, and one with God, from the union of rflind and. will which 
he had with God: so also the disciples, being of one heart and one 
soul, are said to be one as God and Christ are. He was equalion hh 
to God.—God, the author of all things, did not antend that. any,of 
his creatures should be unemployed ; his Son, who is next to himself, 
by the appointment of the Father, created all things in heaven and 
earth. — He was inferior to. and the servant. of the ee and Lord 
of all things, who is his God and; Father as well as aur’s :-—He came 
not of himself, but God sent him ;—the words he a ere BOR ship 
; ; : he:declared unto 
men : the works and miracles which he did were not done by his,owh 
power, but by the direction and assistance of God.— He was. the Son 
and Word of God, but in the fulness of time took flesh, was sgen,a 
felt, and appeared as a man among us; but was greater, being, 
with us.’ : my we tine ote te vevodee 
Concerning the word GOD, the author remarks that, ‘in its true, 
proper, and original sense, it, is used relatively. to the Supreme Be 
alone ;—in a lower sense and a few places, itis appled to the ‘Sonat 
God, who is very often called our Lord, and in some instances Godyand 
our God, as having the power of God committed boomy in the governs 
ment of the world :—but he. has not the same independent, soverei 
as the self-existent God.’—The famous text, Phil. i. 5,6, qs Js cri 


tically considered, and translated thus, ‘ Let the same disposition be 


in you as ‘was also in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the likengas 
of God, did not think it to be eagerly sought ta appear as God, but 
debased himself,’ &c. + Te. x a 

The last three chapters relate to the Holy Ghost, which phrase 
Mr. Barker considers not as denoting the Divine influence, ‘agency, 
and ‘operation, variously employed": but, after having produced the 
Scripture language og the subject, he adds inthe abstract,—* ‘Fhe 
Holy Ghost is the Spirit of <God, sent by kitm, ‘to do his will, on 
earth, and to assist his servants ;—of! the Father, who promised to 


give him,;—of the Son Christ our Lord, by the’ gift and appoint- 


ment of the Father,—and of both of them jointly, as the Promiser 
and Conveyer. He is a real separate person, distinct from the 
Father and the Son, not a mere quality of the mind of God. This is — 
mentioned in general, and less expressly when he is spoken of as sent 
to execute the business of God with his servants—more plainly when 
he is spoken of as a comforting Spirit, sent’ by the’ Father or the 
Son, not'to speak his own words, but those appointed to him, and 
as appearing visibly—and very expressly when he is distinguished in 


‘person and office both fram the Father and the Son.—’ 


We can only farther say that ‘this authdr is known as a learned, 
well-intentioned, respectable-man ;—he seeks after truth himself, and 
wishes to assist others in the saine pursuit. “ 

Art. 40. Tao Sermons. By the Hon. and Right Rev. William 

Knox, Lord Bishop of Killaloe. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hatchard, 

‘ } , “ ‘ eal 


&c. - 1799. 
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‘The first of these sermons was ‘preached before the Lord Lieute. 


nant of Ireland: 29th Nov. 1798, being the day appointed for% 
General Thanksgiving, and it is published by his excellency’s conj. 
mand. The Right Rev. preacher offers many pertinent and judiciots 
observations. He 


e speaks of Britain as ‘a nation which, alone and 


or in a manly and nervous style of eloquence. 
I. " 
| his Order's: 8vo. 15. ~ Cadell jun. dnd Davies.  1¥99..’ 


Art..42. . 4 Picture of Christian Pbilosaphy. By Robert Fellowes, 
7 ACB. jOxon, . Second Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vox, pp-.264. 5s. Boards. White. 1799. | 
We congratulate Mr. Fellowes on the favourable reception which 
his truly Christian tract has experienced from the public ; and we hail 
this second edition.as,a,consoling mark of a taste for genuine Christi- 
anity among our countrymen. The friends of revealed truth, and of 
human happiness,, will never regret the purchase of this volume, and 
the time which they.cmploy in perusing it. It is the production of 
an intrepid champion of the faith delivered to the saints, neither 
warped by fashionable prejudices, ner biased by a party spirit: in 
short, it.is a work which wen,of all sects and distinctions, in religious 
tencts, may, read to their edification ; and we hope that this enlarged 
edition will be accompanied with the divine blessing ; and that, while 
Christianity seems in danger of being crucified between scepticism on 
one hand and mysticism.on the other, her furious persecutors may be 
discomfited by the arms of truth, and their angry spirit be laid for ever. 
The first-edition was noticed in gur 26th vol. N.S. p. 452. 
Axt. 43- Sermons.3. to which are subjoined suitable Hymns; by 
"Edmund Butcher.-8vo.' pp: 456. 9s: 6d. ‘Boards. Johnson. 1798. 
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Twenty-one sermons constitute this volume t: which are wholly em- 
.d on subjects-of real and practical moment.. .The freacher ap- 
ployed on subj | ee ap 
ars to understand the-nature of Christianity too well, to perplex 
is audience by unintelligible ;or unmeaning. niceties, and’ friveldus 
distinctions. He knows thatrits great purport iso recover mento 
righteousness, piety, and yirtue, and to establish and improve them 
in its spirit and practices; Such, therefore is the intention’ 6f the 
volume, and so important an end it 1s likely to effect, if perused with 
sober thought and attention. ‘The style is plain and impressive 5: ocx 
casiqnally, perhaps, too much laboured, and in some instances rather 
deficient. The hymns which are a would no doubt prove bene- 
ficial, when sung after the discourses. to which they are appropriate, 
as fitted farther to impress on. the memory and the heart those truths: 
which had been just, before inculcated ; and to.a service of a-like kind 
they may contribute, when perused after the discourse to which each 
is distinctly allotted. : z 7 . : " 
Art: 44. Diseourtes-to' Academic Youth: by Edwatd Pearson, B: D., 

Rector of Rempstone, Nottinghainshire ; and late Tutot of Sidjey- 
~ Sussex College, Cambridge.* 8vo.’ pp. 275. 38. sewed. Lee. 

and: Hurst. 1798. sas , . en te 

These sermons were preached before the University of Cambridge,, 
The author’s ‘design its excellent ;—*‘ to guard young men against 
those dangers, with respect to moral practice, and religious prin« 
ciples, to which an academic life is more peculiatly exposed :’ witha 
similar intention they are now’made pub ic, for more general benefit. 
The first five refe? to moral practice, the last cig t to religious. 
principles..Wee._ have in other instances * expressed (as it appeared 
to us) a just approbation of ‘Mr. Pearson’s publications ; and we feel 
the same sentiments respecting the present. The sermons are sen- 
sible, rational, and calculated to advance the purpose intended, if, 
perused with that attention which they require. We do not say 
that the writer’s sentiments in every instance completely harmonize 
with ours, but’ that is not necessary. 

In one of the notes, He pleads for the’ established mode of wor. 
ship, and recommends to the student the works of sore authors, 
whence, he apprehends, they may ‘ obtain a just sense of ‘the im. 
portance of uniformity in -worship.’ The list is concluded by Day. 
beny’s Guide to the Church; to which is added ;—‘ It will, of course, 
be understood, that, by my general recommendation of these works, 
It do not profess my approbation of cvery particular contained in 
them” T'o whatever denomination of Christians, however, his judg- 
ment may most incline, Mr. P.’s warm sentiments of liberality and. bene- 
volence are avowed and unequivocal. Such, indeed, is the principle 
which runs through the whole volume.—* We sce (says he) the 
, precessity, 1 we would be the true disciples of Jesus Christ, of follow- 
“ang him in that part of his character, by which no other founder of 
a religion has been distingnished, the going abeut doing good.’ 
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bye dat MISCELLANEOUS, 


6:3 Vabuie s 


Art. 46. Debates of tee House of Lords, on the Evidence delivered 
im the ‘Trialof Warren Hastings, Esq. Proceedings of the East 
¢uEndia Company in Conséquence of his Acquittal ; and Testinio. 
ommals of the British and Native Inhabitants of India, relative to hig 
pr@haracter and Conduct whilst he was: Governor-General of Fort 
»(William in Bengal. gto. pp. 823. Debrett. 1797. | 
| Of the:materials which constitute this volume, the preface alone ig 
recommended by nevelty ; if that may be called new which appeared 
so long ago as 1797. Mr. Hastin s, in his usual impressive style, 
thus states his motives for the compilation : 6 
,o$ The virtues of candor and benévolence are gentle and unobtrusive, 
ani-although'thé ‘portion of the far greater-part of mankind, rarely 
trate to the benefit"of those who are the public objects of them. 
he severity of ‘censure is an active srinciple, and when under the 
guidance of malice or prejudice, though but the breath of an indivi- 
dpe ive it. utterances: it will: sometimes overpower, of at least out. 
la the st voice of applauding thousands. Something like. this the 
lias Already experienced; and to. guard against the future effects-of 
such a éaus¢, it was natural for him to wish to:place, either’ in the 
hands of the-public, arin such other as would insure it a conveyance 
to posterity,, some memorial, which might.serve at the same time, for 
4 protection to his. future fame, -and a, justification of his acquittal; 
toh. exalted as that court.is by which it was.:pronounced, its: justice. 
may be,,and has been arraigned.’=~* The expedient which appeared ta 
r. Hastings the Jeast obnoxious.to any improper constructipns was, 
to adopt such authentic publications as had. already made. their ap- 
pearaneé for other Purposes though directly tending to. the, end pror 
poséd ; and of such the following articles consist, with the addition 
of a few others. of the same kind, which, have since, and but very 
lately, been produced,” . ry : : a bow 
‘'To the numerous and respectable friends of Mr. Hastings, this vor 
lume must prove an acceptable present, and for them chiefly it is ins 
tended. Subsequent and more alarming occurrenceg:on the same 
scene have called the public attention from the events of his admini= 
stration: but his name still lives in the recollegtion of the natives of 
India ; and while his virtues are applauded by.many, his talents.¢ons 
tinue’ the admiration of all, Had he been.at liberty to have formed 
his plans without the perpetual counteraction of his colleagues; ,had 


-he attended more to the improvement, and less to the segrendees 
18 


ment, of the country committed to his charge ; and had his means 

been uniformly as unexceptionable. as his ends; his government would; 

have challenged a high degree of comparative’ approbation. . Thattt, 

does s0 now is the opinion of most; and.we hope that few will jhe, 

fouhd who will venture still to attach criminality to a character.thug, 
investigated, thus judged, and thus acquitted. .. 3 one 


Art. 46. Fournal of a Tour through the North of England ahd‘ Parts. 
of Scotland, with Remarks on the present State of the. Established 
Church. of Scotland, and the different Secessions therefrom. To- 
gether with Reflections on some Party-Distinctions in England.— 


Designed 
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Designed to promote Brotherly Love and Forbearance: among 

Christians of all Denominations... Also: some Remarks on the 
~ Propriety of what_is called Lay and‘Itincrant, Preaching. By 

Rowland Hill, A. M. late of St. John’s Colleges Cambridge; and 
~ Minister of Surry Chapel. . 8vo., 28. 6d, stitched. Chapman, &c« 
. this io curioys, performance. | /Ehe pious. yet: lively, ‘author gives 
an account of the. circumstances; whigh ‘attended, his, preaching, *at 
the many, places where hie stopped for: that. purpose, :in theicourse! of 
his late peregrination ;—and while. wei perused ‘his details, .we were 
continually reminded of the style of the journals of; his 'famous:pre+ 
decessors, Whitfield. and Wesley. ».Mr- idl seems to possess a icon- 
siderable portion of the Honesty lof the sirst of those great founders 
of Methodism, together with le genteness. and: ingenuity lof ‘the -se« 
cond. We have, indeed, been:much. informed as well as:amused by: 
the perusal of this yery peculiar production. » ntes vilewpo % St 


Art. 47. 4 Philosophical and: Practical Treatise’ on Horses}: dnd on 


the Moral Duties of Man towards the Brute Creation. ’ By John’ 

Lawrence. Vol. Il. : 8vo.' pp. 587. 8s. Boards. “ Longman. 

In this additional volume *, Mr. Lawrencé treats particularly of 
the managenient of horses, under the heads of the economy of the 
stable, purchase and sale, veterinaty'medicine, &c. He writes with 
spirit, good sense, and humanity ; and’we ‘can recommend his work 
to the notice of our readers. The following note’ may be useful to: 
such of them as may wish to try the new method of shoeing, pre- 
scribed by the Veterinary College : 

‘ Certain of my own particular friends having complained, that 
they could not by ‘any means induce theit' blacksmiths to change their 
old erroneous method, I advised them to send with their horses the 
following written’ notice + 3 

“ Mr. A. B. desires his horses may be always shod, and their 
feet treated, as follows’: Nothing to be cut from the soal, binders, or 
frog, but loose rotten scales. No shoes to be fitted on red-hot, 
Shoes to be made of good iron, with ‘a flat surface for. the horse to 
stand on; web not so wide as formerly, and weakest at heel, that the 


frog may rest on the ground. No more opening of heels, on any 
pretence.”? | 


Art. 48. 4 Discourse delivered by Thomas Paine, at the Sotiety of the 
pr ep pe at Paris, 1798. 8vo. 4d, Rickman. ° 

A refutation of atheism is ‘the objcét of this short discourse ; 
which, if it contains nothing very new nor brilliant, ‘has the merit 
of being, for the most part, unobjectionable. Many writergbefore this 
extraordinary polemic, have deduced the Being and Attribobes of God 
from the warks of the visible creation, and have erécted on titis rock 
the eternal foundations of Natural Religion: We have various pub- 

lications of this kind in our language; which have been of singular 
se in resisting the torrent of infidelity. Among us, therefore, the 
necessity of Mr. P.’s discourse is superseded by more elaborate per- 
formances. In France, however, where the boldest attempts have 
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* For an account of the first, see M. Rev. vol. xxiii. N. S. p. 321. 
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been made to establish infidelity, in the most extensive sense of the 
word, on philosdphical principles, and to divest the human mind of 
the salutary and comfortable influence of religion, this discourse (ag 
far as it goes) may be of some use ; eapéelally with the rising gene. 
vation; since it is concise, and written with great plamness. Our 
readers will not be displeased with the following extract, which con. 
tains ¢ complete refutation of the atheistical hypothesis : 

‘ Let us examine this subject ; it is worth examining ; for if we 
follow it through all mts-cases, the resule will be, that the existence of 
% superior cause, or that which man calls God, will bediscoverable by 
philosophical prineiples. 

- © In the first place, admitting matter to have properties, as we see 
x has, the question’ still remains, how came matter by those pro. 
perties? To this they qill answer, that matter possessed those pro: 
perties.cternally. ‘This is not solution, but assertion ; and to d 

it is equally as impossible of proof as to assert it. It is then neces. 
sary to go further, and therefore I say,—if there exist a circumstance. 
that is not a property of matter, and without which the universe, or 
to speak im a limited degree, the solar system, composed of planets 
and a suny could not exist a moment; all the arguments of Atheism, 
drawn from properties of matter, and applied to account for the uni# 
verse,.will be overthrown, and the existence of a superior Cause, or 
that which man calls God, becomes.discoverable, as is before said, by 
natural philosophy. * ! : : 

‘ 5° now to, shew that such a circumstance exists, aud what it is 

* The universe is composed of matter, and,. asa system, is sustained 
hy. motion. Motion is not a property of matter, and without this mo- 
tion the solar system. could not exist. Were motion a property of 


matter, that undiscovered and undiscoverable thmg; ealled perpetual 


motion, would establish itself. It is because motion, is not, a property! 
of matter, that perpetual motion is an impossibility in the hand of 
every being, but that of the Creator of motion.’ When the pre- 
tenders to Atheism can produce perpetual motion, and not till theny: 


oe. 


they may expect to be credited.’ 


Art. 49. Observations on the Statute of the 21st Geo. IT. €hap. 29u: 
sconcerning the Assize of Bread’; with oceasional References to 


the 3d Geo. III. Chap. 11. the 13th Geo. IIT. Chap. 62. and 


« toythe hate Statute for regulating the Assize of Bread in the City 


of Londen. By the Rev. Luke Heslop, Archdeacon of Bucks. 
. $vo. 38. 6d.» Shepperson and Reynolds.. 

The object of these observations is thus stated by Mr. Heslop: 

* During the lase-dearness of bread, tlie poor in the. country come 


plained that the profits of the bakers were too great; the bakers 
shewed the magistrates who interposed their authority, that they sold 
their bread considerably under the price in the table of the statute 
provided for its regulation. | Iu the Cy of London also the Magis- 
trates, being convinced. that the price of bread set by the statute’ 
from. the price of wheat),was-too dear, formed .a table in 1792 for 
setting an assize from the priee of flour, by which table the price of 
bread was seduced, and no opposition, as I am imformed, made te 
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the reculation.,, It was therefore admitted by the trade bothin Loy- 
don and in-the,country, that the price of bread set by the table in 
‘the statute was.too dear; but how much it was too dear; or what 
were the profits of the persons who manufactured flour, (whether meal-_ 
men er bakers;) was necessary to be known, For the statute does 
not mention what quantity of whcat is allowed ‘for foar, peck loaves, 
or for the sack of flour from which it, directs.that twenty peck loaves 
shall be made. . It was therefore necessary to investigate the quantity 
allowed, and also what quantity, is a sufficient allowance.’ : ee: 
By the present investigation, the following important facts are as 
certained :—that six bushels of wheat sill procegs something mone 
than a sack.of four: that the price of a sack of flour is nevertheless 
equal to the price of 7; bushels of wheat ; and that the mealman ag- 
cordingly is paid 1} bushel, or rather more, for manufacturing. six 
bushels. “Hence st follows that the dearer wheat is, the more the ex» 
pence of manufacturing it into flour is increased 3 the mealman’s pro- 
fit rising in proportion as the poor are distressed. _ | 
The opinion of Mr. Pownall (published by him in a pamphlet, ig 
1773, shortly after having introduced the bill for making standard _ 
wheaten bread,) was, that 23 per cent. on one return was a fair and 
just profit, considering the number of returns that are made in a year. 
“According to recent information, the méalman makes sometimes 12, 
and scarcely ever less than eight returns, in the year. Mr, HL how- 
ever is willing toadmit 5 per cent. on each return 3 which, considering 
the value of the apparatus, and the expences in manufacturing flour, 
may not be too great an allowance. By many experiments, and by 
information from persons in the trade, it appears that a sack of flour 
will make 213 peck loaves; though, according to the statute,,and in 
the assize tables, the price of the peck loaf is settled on the suppesi- 
tion that it contains one-twentieth part of a sack. | 
As simple and clear principles on which we might set the assize of 
bread, Mr. Heslop proposes that, To the price of 6 bushels of wheat be 
added 5 per cent. which should be the price of the sack of flour : to which ad@ 
11s. 8d. the allowance for baking 20 peck loawes according to the Londorw 
table, and this sum divided by 20 should determine the price of the peck-loaf, 
It might. perhaps be still nearer the truth, if, to the price.of the sack 
. flour found a8 above, 128. 3d. were added, and the sum divided 
y 21. , } 
There is scarcély a more necessary duty of police than. that.of. re- 
gulating the price of bread,- according to.the real cost of materials 
and labour,..-The principal difficulty (which certainly ought to be 
surmounted) appears to be, the establishing on equitable principles 
the price of manufacturing wheat into flour, mage ra 
_ The want of correet intormation,seems. to have occasioned -the de- 
fects in the statutes hitherto made. concerning. te Assize of Bread. 
: 1 information is supplied by the public-spiyited, labours, of Mr. 
eSIOp. er ornate. eek Toa ect 
Particulars respecting the different qualities of finur, and many 
other circumstances counected, with the.subject, are likewise ex- 
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“Art. $0. °. Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the late Frith R 
"\ bellton } incladins Memoirs of the-most conspicuous persons ¢og, 
‘+ eerned fn that foal and most ‘sanguinaty"Conspiricy. Impartial 
“written by a-candid Observer.’ Svo. 28. 6d. Stewart, &e. 1796, 
From fair appearances observable in this writer’s details, we may 
not unreasonably infer*that the particulars which he has collected’ ae § 
not unwérthy of credits and that the general representations of the 
‘eharacters’ here sketched are as just and candid as can be expected 
from the resentful'pen of a zealous loyalist. ‘The pamphlet has'ev. 
‘dently been written with great rapidity ; and, in consequence of*the 
author’s hurry, thelatiguage is incorrect. It seems, indeed, that he 
‘has’not allowed himself time to revise his manuscript, nor even the 
‘proof sheets from the press. Among other instances, we may Hotice 
what ‘he has inadvertently said in regard to Mr. Tone, viz. ‘while 
‘confined? in his cell after condemnation, he cut his throat witha razor, 
eander wliich wound he languished a few days and expired? P. 10,— 
Whereas, at only the distance of p. 13. he mentions that famous rebd 
as having been ‘ executed in the Insh metropolis, for high treason.’ 
*’"Phe' principal persons, who are the subjects of these memoirs, aré 


Lord Edward, Fitzgerald, James Napper Tandy, Esq. . 
Theobald Wolf Tone, Esq. Archd. Hamilton Rowan, Esq, 
Arthur-O’Connor, Esq. Dr. Esmond,. 3 
‘Rev., William Jackson, Mr. Oliver Bond, ~ 


Sir Edward William Crosbie, Bart. | Thomas Addis Emmet, Esq. 
Beauchamp Bagnal Harvey, Esq. | John Sweetman, Esq. &c. &e, 
Henry and John Sheares, Esqrs. | 





Aitiis1. Sketches of Irish Political Characters of the present Day; 
‘shewing the Parts‘they respecthly take in the Question of Unton; 
what Places they hold; their Characters as Speakers, &c. &c. 840, 
6s.-Boards. Davison, Lombard-street. 1799. , 
Thegreat question ofan union of the two sister islands will doubtless 
orm an gra: in the history of both kingdoms; and all publications 
of credit, relative to it, will therefore excite the curiosity of almost 
évery description of readers. With respect tothe inhabitants of Ire- 
land im particular, the names of those who'have exerted their abilities, 
and given their votes on this itnportant occasion, will, as the author 
of the present Sketches observes, ‘ be sedulously enquired after by po 

sterity .” we may add, and by the present generation. 
* ‘This work is naturally diviged into three parts,—1. The membeis 
of the Irish House of Lords; 2. The distinguished members of the 
Trish ‘House- of Commons; 3. Lawyers, and other distinguished 
chiracters, out of parliament. ' 
‘Among these, we observe every’ name that has figured, on this 
grand occasion, in thé public papersand pamphlets of the times ;/and 
readers, who interest themselves in such subjects, will find their curt 
osity considerably gratified by the memoirs and anecdotes here com- 
municated to them. The compiler appears, from his style and mam 
ner, to bea writer of.no' mean talents. Probably he-is some young 
Dublin Barrister: but it would have given additional satisfaction to 
his.readers, if he had thought it proper to acquaint them with his 
name 
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name *.—Without, however, guessing who the person is of whom we 
are now speaking, we may venture a slight glance at his character as 
a writer, in the words (with some restriction) - which he _him- 
self uses in speaking of the celebrated Mr. Curran.—‘ His mind is 
amply stored with a variety of useful and entertaining knowlege: his 
matter is drawn from an abundant source, and is always [generally, 


may be a more proper word ] happily selected.’ 


Art. 52. Substance of the Bishop of Rochester's Speech in the House of 
Peers, July 5, 1799, in the Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Bill to prohibit the trading in Slaves gn ilie Coast of Africa, within 
certain Limits. S8vo. 1s. Robson. 1799. 

The utter abomination in which the Right Rev. orator holds the 
African slave-trade does honour to his character, as a Man andasa 
Cuaistian. He appears to be thoroughly master of the subject, 
whether viewed in a commercial, a political, or a religious light; and 
his observations are strictly argumentati~e, and convincing. As to 
the unsuccessful bill which gave rise to this interesting debate, it it 
sufficiently known | 


Art. 53. The Confessions of the celebrated Countess of Lichtenau, lat 
Mrs. Rietz, now contined in the Fortress of Gloglau, as a State 
Prisoner. Drawn from original Papers, and translated from the 
German. Svo. 2s. sewed. West. 1799. 

In the Appendix to our vol. xxvil, (1798,) p 501. we gave an ace 
count, from the original, of this piece of Court Secret History. Pree 
fixed to this translation, is the portrait of the Countess :—if it bea 


just likeness, she never could’ have been a beauty : but doubtless’she 


had attractions suited to the meridian of Berlin. 


Art. 54. An Account of the providential Preservation of Elizabeth 
Woodcock, who survived a Continement under the Snow, of nearly 
Eight Days and Nights, in the Month of February 1799. Lu 
Two Parts. By Thomas Verney Okes, Surgeon. 12zmo. Is. 
Wilkie. . 

This pamphlet contains a circumstantial detail of the singular ac- 
cident which befel this poor woman, and of the consequences of her 
Jong exposure to cold and want, which she experienced after her 
deliverance from the snow-drift. ‘The story is well told, and is truly 
affecting. 

The newspapers have informed us that the unhappy sufferer has at 
last fallen a. sacrilice to this extraordinary disaster, after having lin- 


‘gered a long time. 


“Art. 55. Dialogue beteveen Dr. Fohnson and Mrs. Knowks. 8v0. 


6d. Arch. 1799. 

Few of our readers, we are persuaded, are unacquainted with the 
subject of this well-known dialogue, in which Johnson’s bigotry re- 
ceived so complete a set-down, from the good sense of the lady above 
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..™ The author cannot be considered as totally :.n unconcerned spec- 
tator in respect of political attachment; and ‘he will doubtless be 
ranked with the Anti- Unionists ; yet he cannot justly be-termed a vio- 
lent party-man, : : 


named; 


48 Monru_y CaraLocue; Single Serinins. 


named ; who appears to be one of those respectable people who, jg 

ill-founded contempt, have been called Quakers. The editor’s reasog 

for the present republication of the dialogue may be-given in his owg 

avords : i 
‘Mr. Boswell, for reasons best known to himself (but which agg 

guessed at by others), refused to admit into his book, Mig, 

Knowles’s account of her Theological Dialogue with Dr. John 

although he had previously applied to her for it, and had frankly 

acknowledged to the truth of the particulars therein,, which he 
afterwards thought proper to suppress. She therefore permitted her 
own account to be published im the Gentleman’s Magazine for June 

1791, Pp. 500. ' : 

‘ Mr. Boswell then in his second edition, by a marginal note, -and 
surely by no means in a liberal style, disavows any recollection’ of 
matter different from his own statement. In the third edition, his 
note is continued, which it is hoped will be deemed a sufficient in. 
ducement and apology for offering now to the public the above men 
tioned Dialogue, as a Supplement to the new edition of ‘Mr. Bos: 
well’s book. os 

‘ Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins may perhaps be sometimes 
charged with inaccuracy; but there are several persons who figure 
in Mr. Boswell’s book, who are much dissatisfied with his. repre 
sentations and colloquial arrangements.’ 

’ @ 
SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 56. 4 Warning against Schism: preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, before Two Friendly Societies, May 2 
1799. By J. B. Blakeway, M. A. Minister of the said Parish. 
4to. 1s. Longman. 

Without deviating from the principles of liberality, this preacher 
zealously pleads for our established church ; and he sets forth its exe 
cellence, and endeavours to counteract the efforts of thase who would 
seduce men, especially the rising generation, from its communion, 
into the bye-paths of schism or dissent. | 

So numerous are the evils, ‘both to societies and individuals, 
springing from religious divisions, that they ought not on slight pre- 
tences to be embodied,—if we may so express ourselves. Liberty of 
conscience ought most'sacredly to be maintained: but prudence, and 
a love to good order, should not be neglected in the exercise of it. 
Schism may be said to consist in making frivolous rents and ruptures 
in the Christian church. Every light’ and trifling objection to the 
constituted order of things will not perhaps justify a schism, and 
the erection of an hostile church. To he ‘* given to change”. is a bad 
propensity. Making divisions js in itself an evil; and it can only 
be justified by the, assurance of producing a great good. Separatiste 
may not have sufficiently considered this: but, if we calmly reason 
with them, they, may see their mistake. Let.nps the right of separa- 
tion be ever denied: but let the established church endeavour-to 
produce uniformity, by a conduct springing ‘from moderation “and 
good sense: Let ‘her compel dissenters to -cime ity only “by thie 
gentle yet powerful weapons of the Guspel. Mr. B, recommends n0 
ther. His text is 1 Peter, v, 8. , es , 
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: eached at St. John’s, Wakefield, for the Benefit of the 
eS. Jae said foe Dec. 16th, 1798. Published at the 
_ Request of the Congregation. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, 

M.A. 4to. ¥s. Rivingtons. — & 

Whatever is intended by the choir above-mentioned, we are rather 
pleased to fd that it does not signify a sett of singers who engross 
psalmody to. themselves, to the exclusion of the whole congregation 
besides. If we recollect rightly, Dr. Secker, in his visitoriat charges, 
has, with some earnestness, warned the parochial clergy agamst the 
encouragement of this practice, as likely to be productive of incon- 
venience and evil, It is the design of this discourse to. defend and 
support the singing © ‘psalms, a requisite and important part of public 
worship ; and to excite the liberality of the audience towards the 
support of the choir, whose assistance is supposed to be so beneficiat 
to this exercise of devotion. These observations are here exhibited 
with a plain propriety of language, and with suitable energy. 


Art. 58. Preached before the Loyal Pimlico Volunteers, com- 
maned by Major Rolleston, rzth August, #798, at Charlotte. 
Street Chapel, Pimlico, by the Rev. Richard Harrison. 8vo. 
pp. 18. No Bookseller’s Name. . | 
The importance and necessity of real virtue and religion, to the 

well-being of society, will admit of no dispute ; and it 1s the object 

of this discourse, published at unanimous request, to strengthen and 
enforce this sentiment. In order to establish the principle, it recom- 
mends our entertaining a just and proper sense of the wisdom and 
excellency of laws themselves, and thetr superiority to those of the 
neighbouring states; and next to this, it mceulcates a strong sense and 
conviction of the authenticity of.our religion, and its grand apes 


struths—The account here given is rather indeterminate: but. muc 


suitable and beneficial exhortation is addressed to those who are 





immediately concerned, and ‘urged with Wee: with pro- J pace 
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priety of expression. _— 
Tt. 59. Preactied in the Parish Church of Brading, in the Isle 

of Wight, February 27, 1799: being the Day appointed for a 

General Fast. By the Rev. Leigh Richmond, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 

Rivingtons. 

This discourse is made public at the request of those to whom it 
was delivered, and contains much mportant admonition,—too 
suitable and necessary (we fear) to the state of the times,—without 
entering into political discussion or declamation. Besides noticing,. 
m the general, a spirit of impiety and libertinism, the preacher 
enumerates several particular vices, and begins with imebriety; to 
which he says, ina note, ‘ he was, perhaps, induced from havin 
had occasion to lament its frequency in his own neighbourhood :? 
but he adds his full conviction of its prevalence, from the peer of the 
realm to the ‘ humblest tiller of the ground ;’ farther remarking, that 
‘its baneful effects are but laughed at as a source of harmless merri- 
ment, and its votaries too generally held up to the young and inex- 
perienced as models for imitatien,’? How far this is strictly just, 
as nationally characteristic, may be questioned : but the caution to be 
fetived from it may possibly be daily growing more requisite. We 
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\ be expected) he arraigns the severity of our critique on, his German 
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cannot but approve the author’s recommending it to those who hay 
honourably associated for the protection of their country, to-remen, 
ber ¢ that our welfare depends at east as much on sodricty of mannen, 
and the cultivation of the virtuous character, as om personal valoy 
and the ardour of political zeal.? With a like freedom, he proceeds 
in the farther unpleasant but most seasonable detail, earnestly urgi 

reformation ; and he concludes with remarking ; ¢ It: is. thus. that 
Christian patriotism dictates the means of our deliverance, and, amidst 
the most ardent struggles for the liberties of her-country, she cannot 
but weep for the iniquities of the land, whilst she:prays for the peace 


of Ferusalem V? 


oa 
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| | CoRRESPONDENCE. : | 
- We have received a letter from Mr. Crabb, in which (as might 


Grammar; (see Rev. August, p. 462.) andgwithout attemptin 

to refute our remarks in any,one point, he labours to set: forth the 
superiority of his work compared with those of other authors., We 
can by no means, however, retract ovr former opinion, which was 
the. result of careful. consideration ; and we must repeat (what we 
then said) that, bad it been consistent with the plan of our publica 
tion, it would have demanded no great exertion of inquisitive nicety, 
to have greatly augmented the list of errors which we pointed out, 
No one Frould venture to publish a Grammar of any language with 
which he is not thoroughly acquainted ; if he does, he must unavoidably, 
mislead the beginner ; which is so much the more.detrimental, as, acs 
cording to an axiom founded on daily experience, to un/earn and forge 
are very difficult. | | 





Some particular circumstances, which we cannot explain in this 
place, prevent?ms from entering into the discussion suggested by 
A. B.—It would, indeed, at all times, be-extra- official. | 





The letter of “a Young Student? is received, and we shall-take far- 
ther notice of it hereafter. 





We are obliged to defer the consideration of A. Z.’s remarks. . , 





% 

Another correspondent, who also signs A. Z., and who inquires, 
concerning a publication which he apprehends we have overlooked, ig: 
informed that we have not forgotten the work in question, which i, 
now sub judice, and will receive its sentence in turn. 





*_* The Aprenpix to vol. xxixth of the M. R. is published with 
this Number. : 


cr Rev. August, p. 450, in the title of Article 25, the name 
of the bookseller was omitted. 1t should read thus: * 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Faulder. -1799.”—P. 473. 1. 27. for * Jast works,’ read lost works 
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